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‘“WOTAN” LEADS 
THE GODS BACK 
TO BAYREUTH IN 

WAGNER'S “RING’’ 


Peak of Re-Born Festival Is 
Reached in Impressive Pro- 
duction of the Great Nibel- 
ungen Cycle—Performances 
Prove Importance to the 
World of Master’s Festspiel- 
haus as Treasury of the 
Grand Tradition—Siegfried 
Wagner Establishes His 
Right as Guardian—Many 
Singers Achieve Success 
By MAURICE HALPERSON 


AYREUTH, Aug. 20.—The enor- 

: mous amount of work involved 
in the excellent production of the 
four “Ring” dramas is made evi- 
dent when one considers the physi- 
cal endurance required to hear 
them. An unenthusiastic listener 
had better stay away, since with the 
exception of the short “Rheingold,” 
each of the productions, with inter- 
missions, lasts six and a half hours, 
for everything, as is well known, is 
given without cuts in Bayreuth and 
played at a heavy tempo, which alone 
can guarantee the authentic inter- 
pretation. With Wagner, you cannot 
hurry, otherwise the spirit of the 
whole performance is sacrificed. 

Every Wagnerite should, at least once, 
make a pilgrimage to Bayreuth, to gain 
the greatest experience in his artistic 
life. The impressions conveyed by the 
Ring _on this latest occasion were of 
major importance, in spite of the fact 
that there were few outstanding in- 
dividual performances and that more 
than one of them was decidedly unsatis- 
factory. 

é What was lacking, above all, was a 
‘horough spiritual approach on the part : 
of the artists, who, ordinarily, might be 
counted among the most solid supports 
of the Bayreuth tradition. It is simply 
‘hat it 1s impossible in the course of a 
‘ew weeks to produce six colossal 
works, such as were presented at this 
‘estival, in a complete and perfect man- 
her; works which in former days would 
have called for uninterrupted effort over 
4 period of two years. 

In addition, several of the leading 
‘ingers could not meet those high re- 
quirements which Bayreuth has a right 
0 demand. They were not personally 
‘dequate. And among the new artists 
ny a very few deserve consideration. 
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COLIN O’MORE 


aes oy Tenor, Whose Appearances on the Concert Platform and in Opera Have Made 
row Known in Many I arts of the United States. In Spite of Recent Successes in 
yore, Mr. O’More Will Confine His Activities to the Concert Field This Season 
(See Page 30) . , s Season. 


“Fra Diavolo” Is Novelty at Ravinia 


il LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL MMMM TTT PANAMA 
HICAGO, Aug. 30.—Auber’s “Fra 
Diavolo” was given at Ravinia for 

the first time last Saturday night. Gia- 





huge audience, which took every pos- 
sible opportunity to applaud the singers, 
the. music, and the action. 

Armand Tokatyan was the sergeant, 
































I am willing to make full allowance for C©°mo Lauri-Volpi sang the title réle 
ae? ; ; Ina Bourskaya and Désiré Defrére were 
eee pen yy 7 ane adverse with great gayety and much vocal the travelike Britishers +t ve 
must pr Phe aol sale Vatwianien at beauty. Graziella Pareto was a de- D’Angelo, Max Toft and Louis Derman 
the festival plays, after an interruption lightful Zerlina, and Virgilio Lazzari Sucted with  brilli are ied coum 
of a “——. One must not be too cap- 2nd Giordano Paltrinieri, as Diavolo’s CORES VRE SEMA, ORG the opera 
- e really should not look upon’ two rags he man ie all : 

. year’s performances as anything gamuffin accomplices, delighted a [Continued on page 29] 
mere than extended dress rehearsals, a 
ga Bis ho ewe of the Bayreuthean I e 
‘actors which had drifted apart. Th 
_It is a review of the battalions dis- Ae n 1/ l“rue 
persed by the and which now are Minister of Labor Davis Wants a National Eisteddfod....... 1 
“ce again to be brought into battle Usi Musi i izati 5. 27 
os sing Music as an ! -ricanizé Dy 2 
formation and gradually reunited. The Using lusic as an Aid to Ame ricanization......... tent eee », 2 

nain thing is that Bayreuth lives again, ['wo Famous Women of Music Enter the Literary Field... .9, 24 

a those great effects which the plays Internationalism a Dominant Note at Salzburg.............. ll 

[Continued on page 3] 
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N. Y. CONCERTS TO 

BEGIN ON TIME 
IF NEW PROJECT 
IS SUCCESSFUL 


National Music Managers’ 
Association Will Discuss 
Plan to Eliminate Delays in 
Starting Programs—George 
Engles, President, Says No 
Binding Rule Can Be Laid 
Down but Attempt at Re- 
form Will Be Made—Audi- 
ences Blamed for Present 
Evil and Cooperation of 
Public Is Sought 
ONCERTS in New York will be- 

gin on scheduled time next sea- 
son, according to a new plan of the 
concert managers. At a preliminary 
conference of the National Music 

Managers’ Association at the home of 

George Engles, president, it was 

agreed that an effort should be made 

to start all concerts at the time an- 
nounced. To enforce this it may be 
necessary to postpone the concert 

openings from 8.15 o’clock to 8.30. 

The reform is one which has been 
advocated strongly by MUSICAL 
AmeEricA. A _ record kept during the 
season of 1922-23 showed that of 151 
concerts, only four started on time. Of 
the four, two were scheduled for 8.30, 
or fifteen minutes later than the hour 
usually favored for evening recitals. 
Nine began from two to five minutes 
late, twenty-seven from five to _ ten, 
thirty-one from ten to fifteen, thirty- 
eight exactly at fifteen, thirty-two from 
fifteen to twenty, and ten at more than 
twenty, in one instance the delay being 
forty-two minutes. 

At that time the head usher of one otf 
the recital halls was authority for the 
statement that practically never is an 
audience for an 8.15 concert seated be- 
fore 8.45. 

“We cannot bind our members to this 
agreement as we did to the ‘no pass’ 
decision last year,” Mr. Engles says. 
“External circumstances enter so large- 
ly into the question and, on occasions, 
there are so many arguments in favor 
of delaying the beginning of a concert 
that we cannot make hard and fast 
rules. We will, however, each of us, 


promise to begin concerts on time as 
far as it is possible. We will do our 





best. The rest depends on our audi- 
ences. 
“IT do not believe that we will ever 


train the public to be at a concert on 
time, but we may be able to persuade 
them to be a little earlier than they 
habitually are. At the opera, at the 
theater, people come late and do not 
miss much. The star in most operas 
and plays does not appear during the 
first few minutes. No important action 
takes place. At a recital, however, your 
main attraction is on from the very 
beginning. An artist, particularly a 
big artist, does not want to begin a con- 
cert with an empty house. He knows 
that he will have to give an intermission 
of several minutes between the first 
three numbers to allow the late-comers 
to seat themselves. And then, an artist 
plans a program to be a complete, well- 
balanced whole. If the audience misses 
the beginning the balance is lost. 


[Continued on page 21 
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THOUSANDS ATTEND 
OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 


Guy Golterman’s Open-Air 
Production of “Carmen” 
Heard by Big Audiences 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Aug. 30.—The public appeal 
for grand opera has at last been par- 
tially satisfied after a period of seven 
years. The magnificent Municipal 
Theater in Forest Park, which has been 
the home of various artistic endeavors, 
has this week held thousands of enthusi- 
astic patrons to hear Bizet’s immortai 
“Carmen.” For sheer beauty of produc- 
tion and musical excellence, this week’s 
al fresco performance outclasses any- 


thing previously produced here, either in- 
doors or in the open air. 

The artistic and financial success of 
the enterprise must all be attributed to 
Guy Golterman of St. Louis and New 
York, who has been responsible for St. 
Louis’ having many big musical things 
in past years and who managed the pro- 
duction of “Aida” which opened the 
Municipal Theater in the summer of 
1917. To him should full credit be given 
for this music feast which has held the 
attention of audiences ranging from 
5000 to 10,000 each night since last Sun- 
day night, which was the opening. 

Weather conditions have been perfect. 
Not a detail has been spared to make this 
initial effort for popular priced grand 
opera a great success, for it is in the 
nature of an experiment. St. Louisans 
have been clamoring for the use of their 
beautiful out-of-door theater, but the 
Municipal Theater Association, which 
has successfully had comic and light 
opera there for six consecutive seasons, 
has not seen fit to take it into the 
répertoire. Hence this signal success will 
undoubtedly mean some sort of a regular 
season here, either independently or in 
conjunction with the Municipal Theater 
Association, which is now a permanent 
body. 

The cast was chosen from the Metro- 
politan, Chicago and San Carlo opera 
companies, and the local chorus of 182 
was made up of members of various 
choral clubs and societies. The orchestra 
of 75 musicians is made up largely of 
Symphony men. 

Enthusiasm has been unbounded, par- 
ticularly over Frances Peralta, who has 
appeared in four performances, making 
a brilliant success in the title part. She 
was a member of the company that gave 
“Aida” in 1917 and has been a favorite 
with local audiences ever since. Her 
rich and powerful voice filled the im- 
mense amphitheater to the last seat and 
her acting of the famous part was con- 
spicuously original, being not too seduc- 
tive or sensual yet carrying with it the 
full import of the Spanish temperament. 

Manuel Salazar proved himself a fiery, 
high-tempered Don José and his singing 
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Koussevitzky Will “Ferret Out” 
New American Music 


ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, who 

will conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony this coming season, hopes 
to “ferret out” new music by un- 
known American composers, ac- 
cording to Allen Raymond, Paris 
= correspondent of the North Ameri- 
=: can Newspaper Alliance. “In the 
= Old World,” says Mr. Raymond, 
“‘Koussevitzky is known as a hunter 
for musical talent and a patron 
of young composers. He believes 
there is genius in America.” Mr. 
Raymond quotes Koussevitzky as 
saying: “What I hope to do in 
America is to show the public that 
masterpieces of music are being 
written today as powerful, stirring 
and beautiful as the greatest of 
the past. I will present in Boston 
music never heard before, music 
which now exists only in manu- 
scripts which I have in my keeping, 
: music written by men now living 
= who will rank as high a century 

from now as Mozart or Beethoven. : 
I have given some of their music : 
to Paris. Some of it shall be 
America’s first. I like all good 
music, and several musicians have 
written jazz which is truly good.” 
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was full of appeal. He reached great 
heights in his singing of the Flower Song 
and in his several duets. Elda Vettori, 
a native of this city, made an altogether 
lovely Micaela, giving her beautiful solos 
with tenderness and clarity. She was 
warmly received at every performance. 

Mario Valle of San Carlo fame was 
the Escamillo, and a more finished per- 
formance, histrionically and vocally, has 
seldom been seen here. Mention should 
also be made of the excellent work of 
Elizabeth Kerr and Gladys Swarthout as 
Frasquita and Mercedes respectively. 
James Wolf, with his sonorous voice, 
made a big part out of Zuniga, and 
Natale Cervi as Dancairo and Francesco 
Curci as Remendado were quite up to the 
standard. 

Maria Escobar, soprano, assumed the 
role of Carmen on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights, displaying a lovely voice of 
good proportions and acting the part 
with true Castilian flavor. , Ulysses 
Lappas appeared here for the first time 
on Tuesday night as Don José, and, 
while some of his singing showed a nice 


quality of voice, he often appeared ill at 
ease in the part. Max Pantelieff assumed 
the réle of Escamillo on Tuesday night, 
enacting it in approved fashion. 

The orchestra was under the direction 
of Ernest Knoch and Isaac Van Grove, 
both of whom extracted from it all of 
the beauties of the score. Mr. Knoch 
arrived about ten days early to drill 
the chorus, which made a fine picture 
in the brilliantly colored costumes. The 
- singing was superb, although at times 
the text was a bit confusing, as the 
chorus sang in English and the soloists 
in French, Italian and Russian. Florence 
Rudolph and G. Bonfiglio of the Metro- 
politan led the ballets in the second and 
fourth acts and were roundly applauded. 
The final scene was a spectacle of mag- 
nificence with its multi-colored parade 
and Escamillo and Carmen coming from 
back-stage across a bridge in a carriage 
drawn by two white horses. 


< There will be a sacred concért Sunday 


afternoon, and _ possibly extra perform- 
ances next week, so great is the demand 
for seats. a 





New York Managers Will Make Effort to 
Eliminate e Delays i in Starting Concerts 


a 


[Continued from, page 1] 





“More important than all’ this, how- 
ever, is the question of the critics. The 
critics continually complain because con- 
certs begin at 9 o’clock or 9.15 in- 
stead of 8.15 or 8.30. And yet it is the 
critics who almost always cause the*de- 
lay. A great many artists, we must 


admit, give concerts, not for the public, 
but for the critics, to get notices. 
Critics, with one or two exceptions, 


never get to concerts on time. This is 
the situation. It is time for the concert 
to begin. Your house is fairly full. 
The audience is there. You look around. 
There is not a critic in the place. You 
know the artist is appearing for the 
critics, not for you, or the public. You 
cannot go on with the concert. It is 
late again and the few early comers 
complain. The tradition that ‘concerts 
never begin on time’ is upheld. It is a 
vicious circle. 

“Next season, however, we are going 
to try to begin on schedule time. We 
may be able to train part of the audi- 
ence. We may even be able to train 
some of the critics. But there are a few 
artists who have genuine artistic tem- 
perament and those you can never count 
on. Mr. Paderewski is one of them. He .¥ 


is always in the hall from half an hour 
to an hour before the concert, and yet 
he never begins on time. There is al- 
ways some interruption. Something goes 
wrong backstage. He is upset and must 
calm his nerves before he can go on, or 
visitors come to shake his hand before 
the concert. That is one of the things 
that delays programs and you cannot 
prevent it. You lock all the doors, but 
they get in. 

“Symphony concerts can begin on time, 
as a rule. You have a subscription 
audience. At the beginning of the sea- 
son people learn whether you begin on 
time or not. If you do, they are there 
at the other concerts. The concert man- 
agers agree that the habit of begin- 
ning concerts late is bad. They will do 
everything they can to correct it. They 
appeal to the public and the critics for 
cooperation.” VOR gud ay 

The decision to begin a ag on time 
was agreed upon at a preliminary meet- 
ing of a small group to discuss matters 
to be brought up before the general con- 
ference of the National Music Managers’ 
Association to be’ held late this month. 
The plan was unanimously agreed on by 
the managers and their representatives, 
who were present, and is expected to be 
ratified at the general meeting of the 
Pieetelation. 





TIDE OF MUSIC TRAVEL SHIFTS TO WESTWARD 





Incoming Liners Bring Many Artists but 
None Are Included Among 
Passengers for Europe 

With the turning over of September 
onto the calendar, and even a few days 
before, the tide of trans-Atlantic music- 
travel has definitely altered, so that dur- 
ing the past week all voyagers were on 
the incoming liners and none on the out- 
going boats. 

The Orea, arriving on Aug. 25, had 
on board Charles Henry Meltzer, music 


critic, who brought numerous operatic 
translations which he has been complet- 
ing in Europe. Howard Hansen, the 
new director of the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, N. Y., arrived on the 
Arabic, after a particularly stormy pas- 
sage, on Aug. 26. On the Homeric, 
which docked on Aug. 29, were Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, fresh from triumphs 
in London, and her manager, Daniel 
Mayer. Also on board the Homeric was 
Paul D. Cravath, one of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The following day Maurice Hal- 
person, music critic of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, and Rudolf Bach, direc- 
tor of the Irving Place Theater, arrived 
on the Bremen. On the Berengaria, also 
arriving on Aug. 30, were Cyrena Van 
Gordon, contralto of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, and Mme. Clara 
Novello-Davies, teacher of singing. Leo 
Sowerby, composer and first holder of 
the Prix de Rome, arrived on the Ohio 
on Oct. 31. 

On the Leviathan, arriving on Sept. 1, 
were Fortune Gallo, operatic impresario, 
and Mary McCormic, soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, Association. The 
Conte Rosso, the same day, brought 
Giulio Setti, chorus master of the Metro- 


politan, and members of the opera com- 
pany which will be heard under the 
direction of Alfredo Salmaggi in réper- 
toire at the Manhattan Opera House 
beginning Sept. 13. Carl Schlegel, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan, arrived the 
same day on the Hansa. 

The Majestic, on Sept. 2, brought 
Maurice Gest, Dennis McSweeney, man- 
ager of John McCormack, and Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, in private life Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon. 





Reinhardt May Give Offenbach Work in 
New York 

SaLzBuRG, Aug. 18.—Max Reinhardt 
is planning to take his production of 
Offenbach’s “Orpheus in der Underwelt” 
to New York next season with Max 
Pallenberg and the cast which appeared 
in it at the Grosses Schaupielhaus in 
Berlin, according to creditable reports 
current here. The Austrian régisseur is 
spending most of the summer at his 
Schloss Leopoldskron here and is pro- 
ducing “The Miracle” at the Kollegien- 
kirche as part of the Salzburg Festival. 
If he gives the Offenbach work in New 
York he will probably remain there but 
a few weeks and return to direct the 
performances at his Vienna and Berlin 
theaters. 





Walter Damrosch’s Daughter to Wed 


. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch announced today 
the engagement of their daughter, Anita 
Blaine Damrosch, to Robert Littell of 
the editorial staff of the New Republic. 
Mr. Littell is’ a graduate of Harvard 
and a grandson of the founder of 
Littell’s Living Age. No date has been 
set for the wedding. 








HERTZ LEADS LAST 
OF BOWL CONCERTS 


Eight Weeks’ Series Ends wit 1 
Surplus—Novelties Inter- 


est Large Audiences 


By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, Sept. 2. (By Airmail) -— 
The last program of the third open-air 
season in the Hollywood Bowl was given 
amid jubilant scenes on the evening of 
Aug. 30. Alfred Hertz, conductor of 
the orchestra; Mrs. J. J. Carter, presi- 
dent of the association, and F. W 
Blanchard, executive chairman of the 
concerts, were given ovations by an 
immense audience of some 18,000 per- 
sons. 

Despite the fact that there was an 
increase of 13 per cent in the cost of 
giving the concerts, over the cost of last 
year, it is expected that the official re- 
port will show a small surplus. Un. 
official estimates set a total attendance 
of 250,000 persons at the thirty-two 


concerts, which continued for eight 
weeks. The programs fully maintained 
the high artistic standard of the two 
previous seasons. Announcement has 
been made that the series will be re- 
sumed next summer. 

Deems Taylor’s suite, “Through the 
Looking Glass” met with unqualified 
success when given its first performance 
on the Pacific Coast on Aug. 26. The 
work was admirably presented and pro- 
longed applause was given after the 
movements, “Looking Glass Insects” and 
“Jabberwocky.” Mr. Hertz had to bow 
again and again. 

Among other notable events in the 
series was the playing of the last move- 
ment of the “Color” Symphony on Aug. 
23, under the baton of the composer, 
Arthur Bliss, who is spending the sum- 
mer in Santa Barbara, Cal. This 
modern work evoked loud applause. His 
arrangements of a suite of dances and 
tunes of Purcell were also greatly liked. 

Arthur Wallenstein, ’cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony, played the Boell- 
mann Variations on the same evening 
Mr. Wallenstein possesses technic and 
a tone of superlative quality. Los 
Angeles has seldom heard such ’cello 
playing and applause was given with 
enthusiasm. As an encore, he played 
his own arrangement of Schumann's 
“Widmung.” 

Arthur Farwell’s symphonic _ song, 
“Old Black Joe,” was played and sung 
at the popular request program on Aug. 
22, and made a fine impression. Mr. 
Farwell treats the old tune first as 
primitive folk melody in negroid manner, 
then develops it. When the tune is 
stated by the brass the audience joins 
in with one stanza, and later, with a 
second. At another time the audience 
was divided into a double chorus, an- 
swering with the refrain, “I’m coming.” 
The work was first performed in New 
York early in 1917. 








John McCormack Helps Irish Singers 


News that John McCormack has held 
contests in Ireland with the object of 
developing voices there is brought to 
America by D. F. McSweeny, his man- 
ager, who arrived on the Majestic 
Among the contestants Violet Pearsor 
was chosen for her exceptional sopran0 
voice, and will be presented in America 
by Mr. McCormack when she completes 
her training in Europe. 


Turkish Women Now Allowed 
to Appear on Stage 


ERMISSION for Turkish wome! 

to appear on the stage, for th: 
first time in the history of thei 
country, is granted by the Govern 
ment, according to a_ copyrigh' 
dispatch to the New York Tim 
from Constantinople, via Paris 
The Conservatory of Music an 
Drama of Constantinople is adve! 
tising for pupils, the dispatch say 
“Hitherto,” this message read: 
the Moslem religion strictly for 
bade women showing themselves t 
any man except members of thei 
family, a fact which naturally d: 
barred them from appearing b« 
hind the footlights.” 
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“WOTAN” RULES AGAIN IN BAYREUTH 
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CONDUCTORS AND SINGERS PROMINENT IN 


1, Rudolf Ritter as “Siegfried”; 
Hall of the Gibichungs in 
ll, Max Wiederhold, “Froh”; 12, 


[Continued from page 1] 


have yielded on this occasion, in cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary difficulty, 
have shown that Bayreuth has main- 
tai ained in full its ancient magic and its 
emendous power of suggestion. 

“The chief results of these four “Ring 
performances once more seem to be the 
mpelling spiritual grandeur and logic 
[ construction in the leading and devel- 


” 


pment of the guide ideas—a_ devel- 
pment prejudiced by no_ secondary 
neidentals—and in the exhaustless ex- 
Ploitation of moods. In this connection 
ve must praise Siegfried Wagner as the 


sreat guardian of the Bayreuth tradi- 


is year he laid down the conduc- 
baton, which he has been accus- 
1 to wield, in order to dedicate him- 
entirely to the stage and to its ef- 

He has done model work; work, 
irt, simply beyond compare, for the 
of the tremendous poem, was 
fest in all four performances, in 
magnitude and _ impressive 
gth. Thus these four performances 
ailed into a tremendous unit and 
night almost regret that the singers 
not always adequate, although 
could quite escape the stimulating 
ssion made. 

decorations, in nearly all cases, 
old and well known, always reliable 
elr grandeur, picturesqueness and 
They do not care much for ex- 
ents in Bayreuth, and the orgiastic 


diose 


2. Michael Balling, Conductor; 3, Carl 
“otterdammerung”; 7, 
Ingeborg Holmgren, 


Braun, 
Walter Elschner, “Mime”; 
Dagmar Schmedes 


frenzies of many a modern opera house 
decorator, intent, even in Wagner’s 
case, to super-stylicize and improve, are 
not known here. In “Rheingold” espe- 
cially, the bottom of the Rhine, and 
Alberich’s cave are scenes pictorially ef- 
fective. The movements of the Rhine- 
maidens in the green twilit depths are 
exceptionally graceful and adapted to 
the music; the sudden irradiation of the 
lump of gold is clearly and impressively 
projected. The transition to the Nie- 
belheim smithy is made in a way which 
stimulates illusion by the aid of ruddy 
light effects; Alberich’s transformations 
follow, as effectively as is possible in the 
circumstances. 

The closing tableau is the weak point, 
for the rainbow is no more effective here 
than elsewhere, and, Bayreuth has re- 


HE program for the 
summer was completed with 
“Ring” Cycle, and, 
the New York critic, 
While many 


gives 


tradition. Mr. Halperson, as 


THE 
“Wotan” 


8, Walter Soomer, 
and Inge Sarauw as “Rhine-Daughters”; 13, 


restoration 
the performances of Wagner’s great 
in the accompanying article, 
his impressions of 
points are criticised, it is held that the performances 
have again proved Bayreuth’s importance as 
special 





BAYREUTH REVIVAL OF 


Willibald Kahler, 
“Fasolt”; 9, 


THE 
Conductor; 5, Emmy 
Olga Blomé, 


tained the “business” of the sword which 
cannot be found in the official textbook of 
the “Ring.” Fafner has thrown aside 
a sword, which formed part of the 
Niebelungen hoard, in a careless and 
contemptuous manner, a sword, which 
Wotan seizes when the Nothung motive 
is sounded by the orchestra. He holds 
the sword, in addition to the spear, in 
his right hand, while extending his left 
to Fricka to inaugurate the processional 
of Rainbow Bridge. This is a sight 
which offers few aesthetic charms and in 
which the contradiction of the presence 
of the sword in an unheroic age is espe- 
cially noticeable. Siegfried Wagner ex- 
plained to me that this was his father’s 
special wish, yet, in spite of the fact, | 
am tempted to protest against the forced 
shading thus introduced. 


of the Bayreuth Festival this 
Maurice Halperson, 


the four music dramas. 


the 
correspondent 


fount of a great 
for MUSICAL 


AMERICA, has written a series of articles, of which this is the fourth, 


on the festival. 
second on Aug. 


The first article appeared in the issue of Aug. 2, the 
16, and the third on Aug. 23. 


“RING” 
Kriiger, 
“Briinnhilde”; 10, 
Walter Soomer as 


“Sieglinde”; 6, Design for the New 
Eduard Habich, “Alberich”; 
“Hagen” 


What is at all times admirable in the 
Bayreuth staging of the “Ring” is the 
absolutely natural treatment of weather 
conditions growing out of the music. 
Hunding’s hut in “Walkiire” is in urgent 
need of repairs. Nor is the Awakening 
of Spring so very compelling. Most 
effectively presented, however, are the 
wild hills in so plastic a manner. The 
fire effects in the last act, notably the 
ruddy glow and the thunder clouds, are 


splendidly convincing, whereas, in the 
case of Loge’s fire magic, an all too 
vivid flare at times discloses the papier 


maché of the decorations too realistically 
to the eye. 
Triumphant Scenic Achievement 


In “Siegfried” we react especially to 


the poetic wood in the second act. I 
never have heard the “Waldweben” 
given in so infinitely exalted and lovely 
a way. In the “Gétterdimmerung” 


there was occasion to admire a new 
Gibichung Hall, which presents itself in 
an adequately broad and massive form. 
An imposingly constructed scene picture 
is the ante-room to the hall, in which 
those changing scenes, stamped with so 


unique a character by the tremendous 
male chorus, take their course. It is a 
triumphant scenic achievement. The 


half barbaric hordes storm in in 
remarkably genuine way, and the action 
is allowed to develop with all its or iginal 


[Continued on page 25] 
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Secretary of Labor Wants Eisteddfod in U. S. 


Hon. James J. Davis Urges Advantages of Festival on Welsh Lines—Sees Music as 
Great Force in American Life and Industry—National Conservatory 
Is Greatest Musical Need of Country 
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By ALFRED T, MARKS 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 2.— 
Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis favors 
not only the creation of 
a great national con- 











the United States, but also the inau- 
guration in this country of annual 
music festivals of national scope 
similar to the Eisteddfod of Wales. 
Mr. Davis expresses himself strongly 
in fayor of the establishment of a 
music conservatory to be conducted 
under the supervision and direction 
of the Government, much as the 
Smithsonian Institution is governed. 
He also favors the general introduc- 
tion of music in industry as an es- 
sential factor in the productive 
processes. 

Asked for his views on these subjects, 
Secretary Davis said: 

“We have arrived at that time in the 
musical development of our country 
when every effort should be put forth 
to make America musically independent 
of the balance of the world. I think no 
one will dispute this assertion. It should 
no longer be considered necessary to 
send our sons and daughters to Euro- 
pean countries in order to secure the 
higher musical education. Furthermore, 
the diploma of an American conserva- 


tory of music, whether it be of a na- 
tional status or privately conducted, 
should mean as much here as does that 
of any foreign school. A proper pride 
in our American institutions, if nothing 
else, should compel merited recognition 
of our own musical institutions in pref- 
erence to those of other countries. 

“A conservatory of music established 
in the national capital, with branches 
located at various points throughout the 
country, is probably the greatest musical 
need of America today. Such an in- 
stitution, I am satisfied, could be self- 
supporting. Its management could be 
placed in the hands of a board of 
regents, directors or governors, some- 
what after the plan followed in the con- 
duct of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Included in the membership of such a 
board should be prominent music leaders 
of America, as well as men and women 
nationally known in our educational, 
professional and commercial circles. 

“To those who object to the Govern- 
ment giving its indorsement to such an 
institution it may be said that practical- 
ly every music conservatory in Europe 
which has been able to achieve world 
fame has been conducted more or less 
under governmental supervision or di- 
rection. 

“What I have said as favoring the 
establishment of a national conserva- 
tory should not be understood as reflect- 
ing in any way upon the many splendid 
conservatories we have in the United 
States, and which compare very favor- 
ably with any in the old world. But 
what I have in mind is a conservatory 
national in its scope and outreach, and 
in no manner local or catering to a sec- 
tion, and therefore in no respect coming 
into competition with privately-con- 
ducted institutions. Rather would such 
a conservatory add to the prestige and 
enlarge the opportunities of other con- 
servatories in that it would fill the place 
here at home which up to this time has 
been taken by overseas institutions, thus 
providing greater inducement for pupils 
to enter the existing conservatories when 
the highest instruction is available in 
America without dependence upon Eu- 
ropean institutions. 

“Should the time come when we shall 
establish a music conservatory of na- 
tional scope and purpose—the great 
‘American conservatory’ which has for 
many years been the hope and dream of 
our American artists—a great step for- 
ward will have been taken to place this 


servatory of music in , 








Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 


country in the musical forefront of the 


world. ’ 
“I would adapt the Eisteddfod idea 


of Wales to America. That means the 
organization, nationally, of instrumental 
and vocal music, the theater and all 
other recreations. And this national 
organization must begin in the indi- 
vidual community. I believe that all 
municipalities should have recreational 
leaders. In the smaller communities 
especially we must encourage the drama, 
which of recent years has shown a tend- 
ency to become a lost art in the little 
town. The drama is linked with music, 
for no play is worth while on the stage 
unless it is accompanied by music in 
one form or another. I would have 
every form of recreation so that the 
humblest citizen could really take part 
and enjoy it, and I would have every 
town organized to give expression to 
its people. I would have company com- 
petitions, from which the winners would 
go to county and State competitions, 
and finally to a great national gathering. 

“IT would so develop music in the 
community that I would have a musical 
instrument of some kind in every home, 
and I would have every child taught to 
play, sing and know music. For music 
makes for better citizenship; it will 
drive out envy and hate, which do so 
much to poison the well-springs of our 
life. Wherever people gather together 
I would have music, for it brings happi- 
ness and contentment. 


“I know of no greater satisfaction in 
life than that which comes from having 
aided deserving talent on the difficult 
road to success. The community which 
helps a musician will find its rewara 
when that artist returns to play or sing 
his or her appreciation. A community 
musical leader would readily find the 
youth with talent, and, if a musical 
education was beyond his reach, could 
appeal to the community to provide him 
with a start in music. One great musi- 
cal soul from a city in a generation 
would add honor and glory to its name, 
and would be well worth while. 


“So much for what may be termed 
the cultural side of music; but there 
is another phase. A marvelous new 
factor is entering into our industrial 
processes. Mass production and ever- 
enlarging output have an irresistible 
ally in the speeding up of their creative 
functions. This element is music, and 
is today a great force which makes its 
appeal alike to the factory and mill 
worker, the man of affairs and the lead- 
ers in commerce, finance, literature and 
art. The millionaire and the day laborer 
are alike within the reach of music’s 
influence. 

“The value of music in industry 
should have its place in the calculations 
of every business, big and little, in 


America, for this great force and factor 
makes for the happiness and content- 
ment of the workers and for the har- 
mony and fellow-feeling of the pro- 
ducers, both employers and employed, 
and brings into play that very essential 
condition which creates rhythm and 
harmony in our workaday world. 


Music Improves Industrial Spirit 


“Not entirely is the utilization of 
music in our work processes a matter of 
sentiment. Rather to a considerable 
extent does it serve to materially in- 
crease output and bring about what 
may be termed a substantially improved 
industrial spirit. Examples of this are 
found in all parts of the country; great 
corporations and manufacturing plants, 
commercial and trade establishments, in 
increasing numbers are incorporating 
music in the day’s work program, and 
are looking upon it as fully as important 
and essential to the well-being of em- 
ployers and employed as is the luncheon 
period. Melodies get the workers’ minds 
off their work—give them a breathing 
spell, dust out their brains, so to speak 
—and they go back to their duties at 
desk, machine or bench mentally and 
physically refreshed and renewed. 

“Thus we see that, in the minds of 
industrial leaders, music introduced into 
the industrial processes systematically 
and regularly is largely ‘good business,’ 
and in this they are entirely right. 

“Dwelling for a moment on this phase 
of the music-in-industry subject, we see 
it everywhere emphasized that the man 
or woman at desk or bench, in mill, 
factory or store, working for hours 
under more or less tension, knows the 
value of the relaxation a brief period of 
music brings, when the*mind and hands 
are released of their task and the strain 
is no longer felt. Twenty minutes given 
to listening to band, orchestra, soloist 
or chorus, or in ourselves assisting with 
the now popular ‘sing,’ is the best 
medicine tired nerves can have. 

“If industrial leaders generally real- 
ized the psychology of music—its in- 
fluence and its effect upon the workers— 
the music period would have its definite 
place in every day’s activities. For the 
real secret of success in any business is 
contented, satisfied, willing workers— 
and music regularly brought into the 
daily life is the greatest and most effec- 
tive influence in creating such helpers. 

“So music in industry has its very 
important function, and this is making 
for better feeling and closer cooperation 
between employers and employed—more 
harmony in work and more work in 
harmony.” 





Aeolian Company to Seek New Site 
Further Uptown 


For its new quarters the Aeolian 
Company will seek a site further north 


than its present location on Forty-sec- 
ond Street, its vice-president, E. S. 
Votey, said. The Aeolian Building will 
be taken over by the Woolworth Com- 
pany in either 1927 or 1929, depending 


on when the music company’s new 
building is completed. The Aeolian 
Company will probably locate in the 


Fifty-seventh Street district near the 
new quarters of the Steinway and 
Chickering companies and in the vicinity 
of Carnegie Hall, real estate experts 
predict. It has not yet been decided 
whether or not the new Aeolian Hall 
will contain a concert auditorium. 





Waghalter Engaged as Musical Director 
of English Grand Opera Company 


Ignatz Waghalter, for twelve years 
conductor of the German Opera House 


in Berlin, who arrived recently in 
America, has been engaged as general 
musical director of the English Grand 
Opera Company. He will conduct the 
performances of Wagner’s “Ring,” which 
are to be given in English with an 
American company. Mr. Waghalter, in 
conjunction with Andreas Dippel, direc- 
tor of productions, began rehearsals last 
week. The season will open in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, with “Rheingold” on the 
evening of Nov. 10. 


CHICAGO MUSICIANS 
END STRIKE THREAT 


New Agreement Gives Theater 
Players Highest Salaries 
in Country 


Cuicaco, Aug. 30.—Threats of . a 
strike which would close all musica’ 
shows playing in Chicago, as well as 
drive the vaudeville theaters to the use 
of a piano, if they remained open, wer« 
removed on Monday. By the terms of 
the new contract an increase of fron 
7% to 10 per cent is to be made, the 
difference in scale being based upon a 
classification of theaters according to 
admission charges, and of musicians 
according to skill. There is to be no cut 
made in the size of the orchestras, al- 
though theater managers at one time 
were determined to reduce the number 
of their players in case the increase in 
salary was given. 

The new contract will run for one 
year. It benefits about 700 Chicago mu- 
sicians, and, it is claimed, makes them 
the highest paid theater musicians in 
America. The new scale now ranges 
from a minimum of $72.10 a week to a 
maximum of $92.50. Last April the 
grand opera musicians were granted, 
through the action of the union, a wage 
increase of from $77 to $111 a week, 
and the vaudeville players an advance 
of from $74.50 to $84.50. 


BANGOR SYMPHONY FALLS 
HEIR TO PULLEN LIBRARY 











Organization Gets Orchestral Collection 
of Late Founder and Patron— 
Opens New Headquarters 


Bancor, ME., Aug. 30.—The Bangor 
Symphony, which recently lost its founder 
and patron through the death of Horace 
Mann Pullen, has come into possession 
of Mr. Pullen’s entire orchestral library, 
probably the most extensive in the State. 
It has been moved from Society Hall, 
where Mr. Pullen had his studio for 
many years, to Andrews Music Hall, 
which temporarily will be the head- 


quarters of the orchestra. It was Mr. 
Pullen’s expressed desire that the or- 
chestra have his library, and Mrs. Pullen 
has turned it over to Adelbert W. 
Sprague, the present leader of the or- 
ganization. 

In addition to Mr. Pullen’s library, 
the symphony has been accumulating 
since its foundation an extensive library, 
which has also been moved to Andrews 
Music Hall, where it will be immediately 
available at rehearsals. The _ private 
library, Mr. Sprague states, will be avail- 
ble for school and other organizations of 
a civic nature. 

It was through the courtesy of the 
Andrews Music House Company that its 
commodious hall in the rear of its store 
has been made available for the head- 
quarters of the orchestra, which hereto- 
fore has held its rehearsals in Society 
Hall, conducted for many years by Mr. 
Pullen. The new meeting place is an 
ideal one for this purpose. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Estate of Henry E. Krehbiel Valued 
at $18,889 


An estate valued at $22,510 gross and 
$18,889 net was left by Henry E. Kr h- 
biel, music editor of the New York 
Tribune, who died in March, 1923. Per- 
sonal effects, including books and jewelry, 
are appraised at $1,742. A portrait 0! 
Mozart, appraised at $150, was sold for 
$500, and personal letters from Lafcadio 
Hearn were sold for the same sum. T! 
bulk of Mr. Krehbiel’s estate was i” 
securities valued at $12,972. Royalties 
on his songs and writings on musica! 
topics were valued at $4,266. His lit 
of Beethoven yielded royalties amount- 
ing to $2,547. The estate is divided be- 
tween Mrs. Krehbiel and their daugh'‘ 
Helen. 





Carlos Salzedo Joins Curtis Institute 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 2.—Carlos > 
zedo, president of the National Asso: 
tion of Harpists and member of. 
Technical Board of the Internatio! 
Composers’ Guild, has just been ad 
to the faculty of the Curtis Institu 
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LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT TO STIMULATE MUSICAL EXPRESSION AMONG THE PEOPLES OF NEW YORK 


1, Isabel Lowden, Director of the New York Music Week Association, Explaining the Division of the City Into Districts; 2, Otto H. Kahn, Honorary President of the 
Organization; 3, George H. Gartlan, Director of Music in the New York Public Schools; 4, T. Tertius Noble, Organist, Chairman of the Contest Committee; 5 and 6, 
the Oldest and Youngest Contestants in the Recent Competitions: Dr. Horacé Skidmore, Seventy-five, and Jackie Atherton, Four and a Half 





IRM in the belief that 
music is the only com- 
mon speech of a poly- 
glot nation, Isabel 
Lowden inaugurated 
the contests which 
made New York’s latest Music Week 
a force in the life of the city. It was 
an effort to bring culture into the 
home; it was an attempt to divorce 
the civic music programs from any 
hint of commercialism, but it was, 
above all, the first step in a program 
of Americanization. 

“Music,” Miss Lowden says, the 
one way of reaching the different peoples 














“2 


that are America and conveying our 
message to them. Of that I am con- 
vinced. Music is something that the 


‘owest and the highest share. There is 
ne favoritism in art, and of all the arts 


music has the widest appeal. It has 
an aesthetic appeal to those who are 
educated to receive it. It has an in- 


estimable spiritual and cultural influence 
on everyone. But that is not enough 
make it the force for good that it is. 
has an appeal to the emotions, a 
Strong appeal, one that cannot be ig- 
hored, And, although there are a great 

ly people who cannot think, every- 

can feel. That is why we can reach 

people to whom we cannot talk, 
whom we cannot convince by argument, 
‘through music. We can give them a 
mon bond, a bond of friendliness ana 
l-fellowship, of peace and under- 
‘Standing which should be the basis of 
“ny program of Americanization.” 


te 
It 


r 


wm 


Campaigns for bringing music to the 
people are essential. But music one 
week a year is not enough. It is a dro,» 
in the bucket of a material year. You 
cannot expect Music Week once a year 
to have a lasting influence on the life 
of a community. It may cause a stir, 
a sensation, but its effects cannot be im- 
portant. Hearing music is an integral 
part of any such community campaign, 
but it is not enough. Listening to music 
cannot make a musical nation. The en- 
joyment is, in the majority of cases, 
superficial. A real feeling for music 
generates a desire to make music, and 
with this in mind Miss Lowden framed 
her program. 

“To make music a factor in the life 
of the city,” she says, “you must en- 
courage the people to make their own 
music, to play and sing as well as listen. 
I divided the city into districts and plan- 
ned competitions in progressive order, 
first district competitions, then larger 
ones within each borough and then inter- 
borough contests. Competition, I felt, 
was necessary to bring the music home 
to the people, to make the programs of 
personal interest to them. It developed, 
too, a spirit of good sportsmanship and 
fair play that is needed, and in every 
home were there are children it estab- 
lished the paramount importance of 
music week.” 

With this plan Miss Lowden went to 
Otto H. Kahn. He listened to her and 
said, “It has to be done, and I think 
you have the only way to do it. And 
the influence will be much greater than 
just music.” Mr. Kahn became the 
honorary president of the New York 
Music Week Association and Miss Low: 
den its director. Developing the plan 


of campaign, Miss Lowden interested 
other men in her program. They gave 
her financial assistance; they lent pres- 
tige and encouragement. Some of them 
did practical work in organizing, acting 
as judges and influencing public opinion. 
Among them were John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Clarence H. Mackay, Felix M. War- 


burg and the Juilliard Foundation. The 
directors and active helpers included 
William C. Potter, president of the 


Guaranty Trust Company; Martin Con- 
boy, president of the Catholic Club; Paul 
Db. Cravath, George Cromwell, William 
H. Johns, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Arthur 
Somers, William C. Breed, Ralph Jonas, 
Ray Palmer and James R. Murphy. T. 
Tertius Noble and George H. Gartlan, 
director of music in the public schools, 
aided Miss Lowden in the practical con- 
duct of the contests. Benedict Fitz- 
Gerald and Monsignor Smith directed 
the work of the parochial schools in the 
contests. 


Program Officially Accepted 


Last year the association prepared for 
1000 contestants and there were 3000. 
The scheme of organization has already 
been copied by several cities and the 
work begins to.assume an aspect of na- 
tional importance. The activities are 
spreading and it will not be long before 
the whole country is included in the 
scope of the organization’s activities. 
Through the influence of Mr. Gartlan, 
who induced many of the public schoo! 
teachers and principals as well as dis- 
trict superintendents to cooperate last 
season, the contests will be officially con- 
ducted in the public schools through the 
Board of Education this season. The 
contests will not begin until December, 


so that teachers may have time to or- 
ganize their forces and rehearse before 
they enter. 

The movement is free from the 
spirit of commercialism or any attempt 
on the part of the sponsors to seek 
personal publicity or aggrandizement. 
“The difficulty in organizing any sort of 
Music Week activity,” Miss Lowden says, 
is that people suspect an effort to boom 
the music trades. The impression origi- 
nated, of course, from the fact that the 
first music weeks were started by the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
and were, as a matter of fact, a publicity 
project for the trade, although that was 
not their only purpose. We have elimi- 
nated any suggestion of that from our 
work. It is purely an altruistic attempt 
to foster music in the city and develop 
a better people throvgh it. 


The Contestants Speak 


“The gratefulness of the children and 
their parents for the aid and encourage- 
ment we give them is reward enough, 
and then we have the knowledge that we 
are helping them to understand and ap- 
preciate good music. In the course of 
our work we are often able to direct 
the children’s studies in the right path 
and to prevent them from being taken 
in by fly-by-night musical schemes.” 

The letters we get from the children 
tell the story in themselves. 

“My father read me an article from 
a Jewish paper about your Music Week 
Association,” one begins. “I am twelve 
and a half years old and I am in the 
8a-8b grade. We lived in Newark, N. J., 
and my father send me to the best violin 


[Continued on page 27] 
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Kansas City to Be a Musical Center 


of Middle West, Asserts Arnold Volpe 
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RNOLD VOLPE, who for so many 
years was closely identified with 
things musical in New York, and Mrs. 
Volpe recently made a stay of a couple 
of weeks in New York, revisiting scenes 
of former activities. Mr. Volpe has been 
in Kansas City, Kan., for three years at 
the head of the Conservatory of Music 
and is enthusiastic over the musical 
progress made there during his tenure 
of office. 
“The outlook’in Kansas City is more 


than promising,” said Mr. Volpe. “The 
Conservatory orchestra, which I conduct, 
has grown to a membership of sixty-five 
in the time I have been there, and we 
give three symphonic programs every 
season. As a matter of fact, I expect 
great things of Kansas City and proph- 
esy it will become a musical center of 
the Middle West. 

“I am particularly anxious for the 
orchestra out there to play the same part 
in musical life that my Young Men’s 
Symphony did in New York. - You know 
I started the Young Men’s Symphony in 
1902 because I believed that young 
players needed not only training on their 
instruments individually but in ensemble 
playing as well. This developed into the 
Volpe Symphony, every member of 
which was a member of the other organ- 
ization and which gave concerts in Car- 
negie Hall for nine years, being the first 
orchestra to feature American soloists 
and American compositions. Many of 
my men have been, and are now, first- 
desk men in a number of prominent 
orchestras. Harry Weisbach, for in- 
stance, who was concertmaster for nine 
years of the Chicago Symphony, was ‘a 
graduate of the Volpe Symphony. There 
are also Louis Edlin of the Cleveland 
Symphony and Samuel Lifschey, first 
violin of the Detroit Symphony. 

“One of the things that interested and 
touched me in New York was the wel- 
come accorded me the night I appeared 
as guest-conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Stadium recently. I 
started the Stadium concerts in 1918 and 
conducted them for two seasons. They 
were an outcome of the Municipal Sum- 
mer Symphony Concerts which werc 
given first in the parks in 1910 and kept 
up until 1914 under my conductorship. 
These were the first orchestral concerts 
in New York parks. 

“I consider it a great honor to have 
been invited to conduct an orchestra like 
the Philharmonic, and my reception from 
the orchestra, the audience and the 
critics was more than gratifying. 

“I was surprised at the amount and 
the excellence of summer music in New 
York. With the Stadium Concerts and 
the Goldman Band Concerts in Central 
Park, which I also had the honor of 
conducting before an audience said to 
number 60,000, every citizen of New York 
has the opportunity of hearing the very 
best music. Fancy, for instance, a sum- 
mer audience of twenty years ago pack- 
ing a place like the Stadium to listen 
to the Ninth Symphony! That shows 
how musical taste has improved. 
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“As a matter of fact, musical taste 
has improved all over the world since 
I graduated from the Petrograd Con- 
servatorv. I was a-pupil of Leopold 
Auer there, and when I graduated it was 
no less a person than Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
who played my accompaniments. Later 
I. studied composition with Rimksy- 
Korsakoff for four years. 

“I lived in New York for twenty 
years, though, and I have a soft spot 
in my heart for it, so you may believe 
that I was more than contented to find 
that New York had not. torgotten me.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





SEVEN ARTS JOIN FORCES 
IN NEW BIRMINGHAM CLUB 





Ferdinand Dunkley Chosen President of 
Organization—String Quartet 
in Début 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 30.—The 
Allied Arts Club is the name of a new 
organization in Birmingham, which, ac- 
cording to the constitution unanimously 
adopted by the charter members on Aug. 
25, has been formed for the bringing 
together of creative workers and crea- 
tive interpreters in the seven arts of 
poetry, painting, sculpture, music, 
architecture, fiction, and drama; for 
fellowship and mutual understanding, 
and furthering the cause and appreci- 
ation of these arts. Ferdinand Dunkley 
was elected president. The twenty-seven 


charter members are prominent workers 
in their respective fields, several of na- 
tional reputation. Creative interpreter 
members, limited to a number equal to 
two-thirds of the creative worker 
membership, will be elected at a meet- 
ing in the near future. 

A musical program was given at the 
Southside Baptist Church Sunday night, 
Aug. 24. It was especially noteworthy. 
since it marked the first appearance of 
a new local string quartet having Harry 
Schmidt as first violinist; George Det- 
lesfen, second violinist; Ludwig Stoere, 
viola player, and Walter Grossman, 
cellist. These artists, together with 
Max Leichsenring, flautist, gave a pro- 
gram of chamber music that was highly 
appreciated by an _ audience’ which 
packed the church. The flautist is an 
exceptionally good performer, but the 
quartet was perhaps the most important 
feature of the concert, because of the 
possibility of its being a permanent 
organization. 

Owen Gillespy, tenor of Highland’s 
Methodist Church, sang two numbers in 
fine style. Mrs. Maggie McCarthy Logan, 
organist of the church, was accompanist, 
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and deserves much credit for the ar- 
rangement of the program. 

W. Lawrence Meteyarde, organist and 
earilloneur of the First Presbyterian 
Church, gave an organ recital at the 
Methodist Church, Jasper, Ala., on 
Aug. 24. A. C. 


Boston Activities 


Boston, Sept. 2. 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, has just 
been booked, through Aaron Richmond, 
her manager, for an appearance in Win- 
chendon, Mass., on Dec. 8. Mme. Little- 
field, who is at present touring Europe, 
will return in the middle of September. 
She is to appear in Jordan Hall, on 
Nov. 20. 














* * * 


Harry B. Williams, manager, has been 
spending the summer at Gardner, Me., 
his native place. He expects to return 
to business early this month. 

Louis K. Mudgett, late manager of the 
Boston Opera House, is recovering from 
an attack of pneumonia, contracted at 
his summer home in Centre Harbor, 
N. H. 

* * * 

Thompson Stone, conductor and or- 
ganist, spent the month of July cruising 
out of Nonquit, Mass. During the 
greater part of August, Mr. Stone and 
family sought rest and recreation at 
Blue Hill, Me. Mr. Stone will open his 
studio in the Pierce Building about 
Oct. 1. 

* ok * 

Felix Fox, pianist, who has _ been 
summering at Boothby Harbor, Me., will 
return to this city the second week in 
September. In his concerts during the 
coming season, Mr. Fox will include sev- 
eral compositions hitherto unheard here. 
Engagements recently booked by Aaron 
Richmond, his manager, include appear- 
ances in Manchester, N. H., on Feb. 27; 
Boston, Dec. 10; Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Conn., Oct. 29, and in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, Oct. 21. 

* * * 

Raychel Emerson, dramatic soprano, 
through her manager, Harold Durant, 
has been engaged for a concert in 
Lebanon, N. H., on Sept. 10. Her ac- 
companist will be Henry Levine of this 
city. 


tia . 22 


Henry Levine, pianist and coach, is at 
Wayland, Mass., for the remainder of 
the. season. He will open his studio in 
Steinert Hall on Sept. 8. W. J.P. 


MRS. J. F. LYONS HONORED 





Fellow-Townsmen Pay Tribute to Presi- 
dent of National Federation 


ForT WortTH, Sept. 2.—Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, was honored by 
her fellow-townsmen and women recent- 
ly in a civic banquet, in which the city 
paid tribute to Mrs. Lyons and her 
work for musical advancement, not only 
in Fort Worth but throughout the 
nation. 

The banquet was attended by several 
hundred of Fort Worth’s representative 
citizens including the Mayor, the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
representatives of the three leading 
newspapers, representatives of all civic 
and music clubs, professional musicians 
and many friends, who have been as- 
sociated with Mrs. Lyons in her work 
for music. 

The chairman of the testimonial ban- 
quet was Mrs. J. O. Montrief, who is 
now serving as president of the Har- 
mony Club of Fort Worth, a position 
Mrs. Lyons had held for twenty years 
and which she resigned on account of 
the demands of the National Federation 
upon her time. A program of unique 
addresses emphasized the esteem in 
which the honor guest is held by her 
fellow-townsmen and their sincere ap- 
preciation of her loyal work in the 
cause of music. 





Rafaelo Diaz Spends Vacation at 
Thousand Islands 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, is spending a 
short vacation at Idle Isle, one of the 
Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence 
River. He has mace several private 
appearances at summer homes. Mr. 
Diaz has just been booked for an ap- 
pearance with the Utica Orchestral 
Society next October as well as in a 
joint appearance with Sascha Jacobsen 
in Montgomery, Ala., on Oct. 27. 


J. E. Maddy Is Chosen 
for Important Post in 
Ann Arbor Next Season 
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J. E. Maddy, Musician and Educator 


ANN Arsor, MicH., Aug. 30.—J. F. 
Maddy, supervisor of music in Richmond, 
Ind., has been appointed supervisor of 
music in the Ann Arbor schools and al: 


head of the department of public schov! 
music in the University School of Music, 
succeeding George Oscar Bowen, r 
signed. Mr. Maddy was also in charg 
of the work for supervisors at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., for two summers, an! 
for the last three summers has _ been 
associated with the University of South- 
ern California in Los Angeles. On th 
evening of Aug. 16 he appeared as guest 
conductor of the orchestra in a concert 
at the Hollywood Bowl, receiving an ova- 
tion from an immense audience. 

Mr. Maddy is a native of Kansas ani 
received his education in the _ public 
school of Wellington, at the Wichita Col- 
lege of Music and at Bethany College 
in Lindsborg. He was for four years 
a member of the Minneapolis Symphony) 
and has also played with orchestras i: 
Chicago and Rochester. 

For two years Mr. Maddy was head 
of the instrumental department of th: 
public schools in Rochester, where his 
work won the commendation of Georg: 
Kastman. During his four years 
Richmond he has set a high standard for 
the musical appreciation of the com- 
munity and has won a national reputa- 
tion as a leader of singing groups ani! 
school orchestras. His choral organiza- 
tions won prizes in the Indiana Stat 
contest. He built up an orchestra of 
eighty-six players, with a full and well- 
balanced instrumentation, presenting 
works of the highest standard. The or- 
chestra gave a demonstration at the las! 
meeting of the National Music Super- 
visors’ Conference in Cincinnati, playing 
as a principal number Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetique”’ Symphony. 

Mr. Maddy has also written severa! 
books on the development of school or 
chestras, including a complete method of 
instruction for all band and orchestral 


instruments. 
EDWARD BOWES 
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A Volcanic Temperament Under Perfect 
Control Is Attributed by Ernest New- 
man to Serge Koussevitzky, Who Will 
Conduct the Boston Symphony—Rus- 
sian Leader Has Always Endeavored 
to Break Away from Routine and Has 
Introduced Much New Music to His 
Audiences—Elimination of Snobbish- 
ness in the Vocal World—Mosquitos 
Show Mean Spirit in Their Attendance 
at Chicago Concerts— Wanted: a 
Refuge for Stray Ambitions 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Americans who have been wondering 
just what to expect from Serge Kousse- 
vitzky when he comes over to steer the 
Boston Symphony’s ship are told by Er- 
nest Newman in the American Mercury 
that Koussevitzky has a volcanic tem- 
perament under marvelous control. 

To make his point clear, Newman 
quotes Richard Strauss as_ saying, 
apropos of “Tristan,” that the “brain 
that could pour out that passionate music 
must have been cold as ice.” 

Newman goes on: 

“What seems like paradox in this, 
however, is no more than sober truth. 
The more an artist is on fire, the cooler 
have to be the head and hand that direct 
the fire. Koussevitzky has this central 
ice in an extraordinary degree. I be- 
lieve it would hardly be possible to raise 
some works to a higher pitch of nervous 
incandescence than he does; but the nerv- 
ousness never gets out of hand. It is 
Koussevitzky’s servant, not his master. 
The excitement is always perfectly under 
control; one great plastic line runs round 
and through the work.” 

_ Koussevitzky was born, we are told, 
in Tver, in the northern part of Russia, 
in 1874. He was leading a theater or- 
chestra in his home town at the age of 
twelve, keeping at the post for two years. 
ih : : 

Part of his duties were to compose what- 
ever music might be needed. 

When he was fourteen Koussevitzky 
went to Moscow to continue his studies. 
He practised upon the double-bass, soon 
aquiring such extraordinary facility that 
i@ was appointed soloist in the Imperial 
Ypera orchestra and_ succeeded his 
‘teacher, the celebrated Rambaussec, as 
professor of the Conservatoire. 

Then, for ten years, Koussevitzky 

ired Europe as a virtuoso. He com- 
sed a number of works for his instru- 

ent, including a concerto, that have 
‘n much played. 
tet all this time Koussevitzky yearned 
ecome a conductor again. 
‘In 1907 he formed,” Newman says, 
of the pupils of the Berlin Hoch- 
‘chule fiir Musik, an orchestra with 
Which he worked for two years, study- 
g chiefly the classics and Wagner. He 
returned to Russia in 1909 and organized 
he Koussevitzky Orchestra that soon 
me so famous; it was made up of 
best players from the other Russian 
‘Tchestras. The men were engaged by 
le year and were barred from giving 
“€ir services to any other organization 
K, t any other concerts than those of 
oussevitzky. For the performance of 
€ choral works given at his Moscow 
ncerts he formed a mixed choir of 250 


voices; in Petrograd he used for this 
purpose the celebrated Archangelsky 
Choir. 

“The formal Moscow and Petrograd 
seasons ending at Easter, Koussevitzky 
in the spring gave Beethoven festivals, 
Bach festivals, Tchaikovsky festivals, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff festivals, ete., in the 
two capital towns. In the summer, for 
many years, he toured the provinces 
with his orchestra, taking it and various 
distinguished soloists into villages that 
had not only never heard an orchestra 
before but had not even seen certain of 
the instruments; his annual voyages 
down the Volga with this company of 
musicians were among the most romantic 
events of the musical life of our time. 
In this way he introduced a number of 
classical and modern works to thousands 
who would otherwise never have heard 
a bar of them.” 

Appointed director of Russian State 
orchestras after the Revolution of 1917, 
Koussevitzky remained at home until 
1920. His famous Paris concerts were 
begun the next year and have been con- 
tinued up till now. 

* * * 


So much for a biographical outline of 
the man’s career. What of the inner 
career, the developing processes that 
have gone on in his brain? 

One of Koussevitzky’s main objects in 
life, according to Newman, has been to 
“break away from routine.” He was 
the first conductor, we hear, to make a 
popular success of Scriabin’s “Poem of 
Kestasy,” and gave the Russian people 
a vast amount of new music—works by 
Florent Schmidt, Dukas, Debussy, 
Bruckner, Mahler, Scriabin, Stravinsky, 
Ducasse, Prokefieff and others. 

He carried on the same policy when 
visiting England, where he is exceeding- 
ly well liked. In Spain, too, Koussevitzky 
conducted Russian operas by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky 
and Borodin. 

But this is not all that Koussevitzky 
has done. With his wife, he established 
the publishing “House of “L’Edition 
Russe de Musique” with the aim of help- 
ing young Russian'“€omposers. 

“America will find Koussevitzky’s 
musicianship and his orchestral technic 
equal to any demands that are likely to 
be made on them,’”’ Newman says. “The 
question is not as to his competence, 
but what will be thought of his readings. 
Opinions will differ about him, as they 
do about every conductor. I can speak 
only of the impression he has made on 
myself after experience of him in music 
of all schools and all orders. 

“He has a volcanic temperament, but 
I have never yet known it to run away 
with him. I have often found myself 
disagreeing with him, but I have never 
disagreed with him on the score that he 
had lost control over his own fire. 

“On the contrary, it is precisely when 
his temperament is at boiling point that 
his hand on the regulator is steadiest and 
surest. When I have disagreed with him 
most acutely has been in moments when 
I was pretty certain the fire had, for 
purely physical reasons, gone out.” 

Of Koussevitzky’s reading of the 
“Poem of Ecstasy,” Newman writes: 

“Nervous excitement could hardly go 
further, yet there is never the least 
suggestion of nervous derangement. The 
musie is hysterical, but not the perform- 
ance. The distinction needs insisting 
on because it is too often forgotten when 
judging a conductor. 

“We do not blame a Salvini because 
he shows us Lear mad. Lear is mad. 
3ut to assume that, because the actor 
shows us a mad Lear, he himself is mad 
would be, as John Stuart Mill would say, 
to argue that because there is pepper 
in ig soup there must be pepper in the 
COOK, 

“There are certain musical works that 
were born in a nervous excitement bor- 
dering on hysteria, and it is the conduc- 
tor’s business to reproduce for us the 
state of the composer’s mind when he 
wrote the work. But it is possible to 
handle a hysterical patient, or to make 
him the subject of a lecture on hysteria, 
without being hysterical yourself; in- 
deed, the cooler you are the better will 
your lecture be, and the more your audi- 
ence will understand of the true nature 
of hysteria. Koussevitzky keeps the 
‘Poem of Ecstasy’ in a perpetual seethe, 
but there is no chaos in it, rather a 
cosmic shapeliness and orderliness. 

“Some of Koussevitzky’s tempi may 
appear on the slow side as measured by 
the metronome, but one gets no feeling 
of dragging, because of the intellectual 
control that sees the end in the beginning 
and plans everything perfectly to scale.” 

It all sounds promising, and one thing 
Koussevitzky can bank on in coming to 





Sascha Jacobinoff, Violinist, Does Not Give All His Time to Fiddling, but Is an Ardent 


Tennis Player as Well as Being Fond of Hiking. 


It Is Said, However, That Baseball 


Is His Real Passion and That Last Season He Had to Be Dragged by Main Force from 
a Ball Game to Fulfill a Concert Engagement 





America is a cordial reception. We al- 
ways assume that strangers are all we 
hope they will.be until they show they 
are not. In’ Koussevitzky’s case there 
does not appear to be much danger that 
he will fail to measure up to expecta- 
tions. 

And since he has done s9 much for 
young composers in Europe, he may also 
find it in his way to do sométhing for 
composers in America. If he does, what 
a power he will become! 

Here’s hoping. 

x * * 


A perfectly good, nice, inoffensive, 
purring, non-scratching, smooth-coated, 
whiskered pussy-cat has died. 

It was not an over-indulgence of mouse 
that brought on an attack of fatal in- 
digestion. Nor was it looking at catnip 
when it was too green in the garden. 
It was not eating or drinking at all. 
Neither was it persecution from a police 
dog. 

It was publicity. 

No. This pussy did not belong to an 
opera company. 

“Smoke” was the pride and joy of 
firemen belonging to Engine Company 
13. It is nearly a year since she emerged 
out of the “everywhere” of a great city 
into the “here” of the firemen’s quarters. 
Had she a father? Had she a mother? 
Nobody asked. They took her in and 
she remained. 

If, however, Smoke had tired of the 
glittering lights, the electric signs and 
the rush and tumble of the highways and 
wanted quiet and retirement, she was 
disappointed. She was doomed to action. 
It began when one of the firemen took 
her in his arms and slid down the pole 
with her. After that she was taught 
to do a solo descending glissando. Her 
hosts were delighted with her technic. 
They gave her innumerable recalls and 
ferced her to add encores to her pro- 
gram until the lights were turned out. 

Then she began to acquire fame. They 
took photographs of her. They talked 
ubout her. They published stories about 
her in newspapers. 

But Smoke, not being human, was per- 
turbed, so much so, in fact, that delicate- 
ly and gingerly she saddened and died. 
She simply couldn’t face the public any 
longer, “it is alleged.” 

However, I have not heard of any 
temperamental musicians suffering from 
a like complaint. 

* * * 

Season by season the snobbish line 
between grand opera and vaudeville, 
once so sharply defined, is being washed 
out. It reminds me of the circumstances 
under which singers were once expected 
to appear before royalty. A rope, you 
know, was stretched across the floor. On 
one side sat the royalties. On the other 
stood the singers. The rope was there 
to establish the social line beyond which 
a singer could not pass. 

It was the great Lablanche, I think, 
who first issued a declaration of inde- 
pendence. He stooped down, picked up 
the rope and tossed it across the room. 
Then he sang. Tradition says that a 
rope was never again laid down in that 
particular royal household. 


I am reminded of these things by the 
presence in New York vaudeville of Or- 
ville Harrold and his daughter Patti. 
Also by announcements that Johanna 
Gadski is on tour on the vaudeville stage, 
and by recollections of Rosa Ponselle, 
Emma Calvé, Bernice de Pasquali, Dor- 
othy Jardon and other distinguished 
artists who have either appeared in 
vaudeville or intend doing so. 

It must have been a bit difficult for 
the pioneers. There is always a certain 
amount of prejudice to be overcome in 
venturing along a new path, and doubt- 
less a few wiseacres shook their heads 
and cried: “It was never done when I 
was young.” 

But it is being done now, with artistry 
and, in many instances, with quite bril- 
liant success. 

Why not, indeed? Audiences every- 
where are almost daily becoming more 
discriminating and your fine cultured 
singer need no longer fear lack of appre- 
ciation when doing his “turn.” 

Of course I know the arguments 
against vaudeville engagements—that it 
is difficult for an artist to keep up two 
performances a day and not become 
mechanical and that pure artistry must 
sometimes be sacrificed to more or less 
sensational effects. Without the effect, 
you see, there may not be enough ap- 
plause to warrant managerial engage- 
ments. Naturally, your manager must 
engage artists who can “put it over,” 
and nothing gets over better than a 
long high note. 

As public taste continues to improve. 
however, singers can rely more and more 
upon their artistry and less and less 
upon tricks. The status of your accom- 
plished vaudeville singer is no longer in 
question. 

The rope has been permanently re- 
moved, 

* * * 
of true concerts seldom 
In New York it was 
several programs of 


the 


The course 
does run smooth. 
rain that halted 


the New York Philharmonic in 
Lewisohn Stadium. 

In Chicago it was mosquitos. 

Two outdoor band concerts in the 


latter city were not only interrupted the 
other night but absolutely stopped by the 
“Miss Kitties.” Other open-air affairs 
were also wound up hurriedly. People 
who rushed for shelter complained the 
mosquitos appeared to be wound up too. 

Reports from Chicago state that con- 
tinued rain had backed up water and 
formed an “ideal” fatherland for the 
mosquitos. I question the use of the 
word “ideal,” but let that pass. 

What I want to say is that I know 
better about the cause of Chicago’s 
mosquito disturbance. Have you for- 
gotten the mosquito piece that Modest 
Altschuler used to play with his Russian 
Symphony? I’m not certain who wrote 
it, but I think it was Liadoff. Anyhow, 
someone did. 

The mosquitos were annoyed and have 
retaliated. That’s all. They misjudged 
their locale, but that’s a mere detail. 
Those who cannot flog the horse flog 
the saddle. ’Tis better to have hummed 


[Continued on page 8] 
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MEPHISTO’S MUSINGS 
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and missed than never to have stung 
at ali. That’s their motto. 

Our composers ought to be more care- 
ful. 


* * * 


Young Mitja Nikisch, I am informed 
on the best authority, will definitely not 
return to America this coming season. 
I am sorry, because he is a young pianist 
of ideas—which is what one would 
naturally expect from a son of his father. 

It may not be generally known, by 
the way, that the mighty Artur wrote 
a whole basketful of music which he 
destroyed. Robin Legge, whose column 
in the London Daily Telegraph is a 
regular feature of that paper, spoke 
about it once. 

Nikisch composed, and did it well, ac- 
cording to our friend Legge, but stopped 
doing it and destroyed what was already 
done, because, he said, no man can serve 
two masters. 

“IT am a conductor,” was his explana- 
tion. 

Legge told how it was his painful 
duty to help Nikisch burn the contents 
of that well-filled basket. 

How many musicians, I wonder, would 
have had the courage to do the same 
thing under similar circumstances? It 
must be terribly difficult for a thinking 
artist to determine just where he “gets 
off.” The tendency is always either to 
overvalue or undervalue one’s own 
capabilities. What appears like conceit 
may be a just estimate of power, and 
often a simulation of modesty is used 
to cloak vanity. 

When Vladimir de Pachmann coolly 
remarked once, “I am a great pianist. 
I know it, so why shouldn’t I say it?”— 
or words to that effect—some people 
were critical. But Vladimir was per- 
fectly within his rights. Another might 
have said: “O dear! No. I certainly 
am not a great player,” while mentally 
contradicting himself. 


* * * 


I like truth myself, although some 
people don’t believe me when I say so; 
and I’m all for having artists and others 
speak what’s in their minds. 

So I was pleased when I saw the 
clever and energetic Zoe Beckley write 
of Ernestine Schumann Heink in Mce- 
Naught’s Monthly as a “strong woman 
who appreciates tremendously her own 
character and talent.” 

An artist ought to. It doesn’t pre- 
vent them from appreciating talent and 
character in others, either. Miss Beck- 
ley adds that Mme. Ernestine is “simple 
as a child when you approach her need- 
ing anything, from mothering to the lift- 
ing of the mortgage on the farm!” 

Of course it takes a strong person 
to do that, for mortgages are often 
heavy. 


* * * 


Our Mary (Pickford, not Garden) is 
credited with a determination to build 
a pavilion at Luna Park, Coney Island, 
where children who are temporarily mis- 
laid can amuse themselves until claimed 
by their presumably anxious parents. 

The idea appeals to me and I believe 
it should be extended. Why not also a 
home for straying ambitions? I meet 
them all the time, these wavering ambi- 
tions, in my journeyings to and fro upon 
the earth. They are of all sorts—wise 
and foolish, brave and timid, positive 
and indefinite, big and small. Some 
have wandered from teachers’ studios. 
Others toddle casually out of opera 
houses and concert halis. Many are 
talkative, a few reticent. 

Like the children at Coney Island for 
whose benefit Mrs. “Doug” Fairbanks 
intends to erect a haven, they are not 
actually lost. They will eventually find 
their parents again or be found by 
them; but they are, for the moment, at 
loose ends and know not where to go. 

Very often their plight is due to mis- 
taken ideas of upbringing and to the 
well-meaning flattery of enthusiastic 
friends. I have seen an ambition that 
ought to have been educated for a 
church position sent to an operatic school 
which was too crowded to take it in. 
And well do I remember another thar 
was allowed to meander aimlessly away 
from the teaching profession in the hope 
of being a virtuoso when it grew up. 

Something needs to be done for them. 
They are too precious to be left to the 
random mercy of passers-by who are in- 
tent on their own business and pleasures. 
By all means let us provide them a 


shelter, with fiddles and fancy dresses 
to play with and the lives of great and 
famous artists to look at. 

* * * 

The title of the Prince of Wales may 
be fixed, but his taste in music evidently 
isn’t. 

When this popular young man first 
came to North America he was reported 
as continually asking band and orches- 
tral leaders to play “Johnny Get Your 
Gun.” But on board the Berengaria, 
which brought him to New York last 
week, his Royal Highness joined “hearti- 


ly” in the singing of “The Land that 
Might Have Been,” which was written 
by Ivor Novello and conducted by the 
author’s mother, Clara Novello Davies. 

Which shows that even princes may 
progress in musical appreciation, says 


your 





“Turandot” Has 


Its First Hearing 
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note oy Anternutwndl News cet 


Giacomo Puccini Plays the Score of His New Opera “Turandot” for His Only Son Tony, 
Who Is Always His First Audience 


IACOMO PUCCINI has just completed his new opera of ancient China, called 


“Turandot.” 


He is reported to have given the Metropolitan Opera in New York 


the opportunity to produce the work for the first time, but “Turandot,” according to 
the present schedule, will not be presented in New York this season, unless Mr. 


Gatti-Casazza decides to rearrange his plans. 
Puccini is at present at his villa in Tuscany, but he intends, he says, to 


1925-26. 


come to America for the premiére of “Turandot.” 


It will probably be given here in 
The above photograph, in which 


he is seen with his son, is one of the latest studies of the composer to reach this 


country. 





Moines Music-Lovers Ballot for 
Concert Attractions 


Des MoInes, Iowa, Aug. 30.—The 
newly formed Des Moines Music Council 
sent out ballot papers to 500 music 
lovers to determine the choice of artists 
for the all-star concert series to be given 
here next season. The voting resulted 
in the choice of the following features 
for the course—the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Henri  Verbrugghen; 
Maria Ivogiin, soprano; Anna Pavlowa 
and her ballet; Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pianist, and an American grand opera 
trio, composed of Arthur Middleton, 
Paul Althouse and Helen Stanley. The 
entire seating capacity of the hall is 
being sold for the series by subseription. 


Des 


Elsa Alsen Will Open Season in 
Philadelphia 


Elsa Alsen, Wagnerian soprano, will 
arrive in America on Oct. 12 for her 
first American concert tour, which will 
open with an appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic Society in Philadelphia. Her 
bookings include appearances in Balti- 
more, New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Louis. Among these engagements are 
eight symphony performances and two 
engagements for opera. 


Mildred Delma Is Applauded in Second 
Plattsburg Engagement 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y., Aug. 30,—Mildred 
Delma, New York soprano, who aroused 
enthusiasm for her voice and artistry 
in a recital last summer at the Catholic 
Summer School of America at Cliff 
Haven, was applauded by a large audi- 
ence in two groups of songs in the same 
hall on the evening of Aug. 17. Miss 
Delma sang songs by Griffes, Guetary 
and a Hebridean song, arranged by K. 
Fraser with great beauty of tone, and 
in a group of songs sung in costume, 
completely won her audience. She was 
accompanied by Agnes Clune Quinlan, 
who was also heard in a piano solo. 
Others who appeared on the program 
were Josephine Emerson, violinist; John 
Carroll, baritone, and Princess Watah- 
waso, Indian singer. 


Three-Day Festival Ends Assembly in 
Bay View, Mich. 

Bay View, Micu., Aug. 30.—The 
Assembly, which provided two concerts 
weekly during its six weeks’ duration, 
celebrated the final week with a fes- 
tival of three matinée and three night 
concerts held in the John M. Hall Audi- 
torium Aug. 20, 21 and 22. Six pro- 
grams, each of which demonstrated a 
special musical feature, comprised one 
devoted to chamber music by the Uni- 
versity quartet; an orchestral concert 
conducted by Howard J. Barnum, as- 


sisted by Lillian A. Flickinger and Hai 


riet Barnum; scenes from the “Mer: 
Wives of Windsor,” “Carmen” an 
“Hansel and Gretel” under the directio , 


of Zerlina Muhlmann-Metzger, who pr: - 
sented Esther Parker, Helen Ginsbur;. 
Faye Reisberg, Gertrude Greenfield an | 
Fritz Metzger; “When the Christ Chil! 


Came,” poem by Laura Spencer Porte), 
and music by Joseph W. Clokey, give, 
by the Assembly quartet and organ; an 
artist concert presenting a miscellaneo: ; 
program of piano, voice, harp and violin 
numbers given by Messrs. 
Barnum, Boardman, Spring and Tovey 
and Mesdames_ Flickinger, 

Baker and Spaulding, and closing with a 
creditable performance of Haydn's 
“Creation,” in which the best effor's 
of the Assembly chorus of seventy-five 
mixed voices, the Assembly orchestra 
and three soloists, Margaret Spauldin,y 
Arthur Boardman and Leslie Spring, 
under the leadership of Dean Robert ( 
McCutchan, were put forth and evoked 
genuine applause from an_ audience 
which filled the large auditorium. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


GABRILOWITSCH HONORED 








Conductor of Detroit Symphony Chosen 
to Lead Three Concerts Abroad 


Detroit, Aug. 30.—Word has been re- 
ceived that Ossip Gabrilowitsch, con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony, will 
conduct three important concerts in 


Europe before his return to this country. 
He will lead the Berlin Philharmonic 
twice—on Wednesday evening, Sept. 10, 
and Friday evening, Sept. 26, and will 
conduct the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 21. He will also appear as 
piano soloist with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg conduct- 
ing, on Sunday evening, Sept. 28. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch is sailing from 
Amsterdam on Oct. 2, and will open 
the eleventh season of the Detroit Sym- 
phony with the first pair of concerts, 
which come on Thursday and Friday 
evenings, Oct. 16 and 17. 





Chaliapin’s Daughter Engaged for Tour 
of America in Fall of 1925 


Lydia Chaliapin, daughter of Feodor 
Chaliapin of the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cage Opera companies, is to come tw 
America in 1925 for a concert tour under 


the management of S. Hurok, Inc., wh 
also directs the tours of the eminent 
bass. Lydia Chaliapin is a mezzo-so- 
prano who is said to have inherited 
talent from her distinguished father. 
She made her début with the company 
of Russian entertainers known as “le 
Coq d’Or,” appearing in both Paris and 
London. More recently she has been 
doing a protean singing act in the 
variety theaters of the Continent, meet- 
ing with such approval that she will 
remain in that field for another year. 





Edwin Arthur Kraft Gives Organ Re- 
cital at Cleveland Museum 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 30.—The third in a 
series of summer organ recitals on the 
McMyler Organ was given Wednesday 


evening, Aug. 20, at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art by Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
organist of Trinity Cathedral. This 
was Mr. Kraft’s second appearance at 
the McMyler organ and a large audi 
ence was in attendance. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


Artists Appear in Madison, Wis. 

MADISON, WIs., Aug. 30.—Two orga@! 
concerts for the summer students of tht 
University School of Music were give! 
recently by Dr. Charles H. Mills on the 
fine organ of the Luther Memo! 
Cathedral. Cecil Burleigh, violinist < 
composer, assisted at the first, and Mrs 
Leon Iltis, contralto, at the second. ‘ 
certs have also been given recentl) 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, and 
Hilger Sisters’ Trio, under the aus} 
of the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. 

LOUISE VROMA 





Mme. Charles Cahier, who will 
duct a class next season at the C 
Institute of Music in Philadeiphia 
at present resting at her country est" 
Stammershalde, on the Danish islan 
Bornholm. In September she will ap} 
at the Staatsoper in Berlin as g 
in contralto réles, previous to her 
turn to this country on Oct. 23. 
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Two Famous Women of Music Write ‘Their Memoirs 


MM LLL (HAUUNNT UATE 


Dame Ethel Smyth Presents a Fascinating Autobiog- 
raphy in “Impressions That Remained’’—Interest- 
ing Reminiscences of Celebrities—Emma Calvé 
Narrates Her Own Story in ‘My Life” 





HOSE who are familiar with the writings of Dame Ethel Smyth 
will hail as a natural event the issue of a new edition of 
“Impressions that Remained.” 
foremost woman composer constitute a work that seems 
destined to see many editions. 
volumes (New York: Longmans, Green and Co.) hold the story 


The memoirs of England’s 


For the musician, the two 


of a life that must be inspiring to all who read. Opinions may differ about 
Dame Smyth’s music; they differ about all or most music, but one must 
waive all critical appraisals and wonder at the unswerving devotion which 
one English girl brought to her art; the doggedness with which she pursued 
‘her course, first against family opposition and then against events, many 
of which would have overwhelmed nine out of every ten called upon to 


face them. 


For the lover of autobiography the 
memoirs hold much of charm. The epi- 
sodes and adventures are set down in a 
lively narrative style and with a natural 
literary grace. Through the two vol- 
umes move figures who were prominent 
in the closing years of the Victorian 
era and the first decade of the twentieth 
century. Dame Smyth met and talked 
with them, and she sets down her im- 
pressions in a manner to delight the 
reader. Those who made the acquaint- 
ance of Ethel Smyth, the writer, through 
the medium of that later work, “Streaks 
of Life,”’ must surely hasten to acquire 
“Impressions that Remained.” And 
they will not be disappointed, for the 
pen that described with such delicious 
subtlety Eugénie, the Widow of Windsor, 
the Kaiser, the von Biilows and, above 
all, the cockney in the surburban train, 
is none the less free in the memoirs. 

In Ethel Smyth we have an extraordi- 
nary and brilliant mind. A champion 
of woman, a sincere and tireless follower 
of her art, a spectator of affairs who 
takes an interest in everything about 
her, from politics to the domestic diffi- 
culties of a chance acquaintance on a 
railroad, and one can only hope that her 
multifarious activities will yet leave her 
time to set down more “Impressions.” 

Possibly the memoirs are not as well 
known in America as they deserve to be. 
The new edition should do a good deal 
tc remedy the situation. From the first 
part, “The Smyth Family Robinson,” to 
the third part, “In the Desert,” the pages 
are stacked with interesting information, 
— observations and happy anec- 
otes, 


A Battle in the Home 


When she was not yet twenty the 
future composer announced that she in- 
tended to go to Leipzig to study musle. 
“I almost despair,” she writes, “of any- 
one believing today, so quickly has the 
world moved since then, what such a 
step stood for in my father’s mind. We 
knew no artists, and to him the word 
simply meant people who are out to 
break the ten commandments. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the life I pro- 
posed to lead seemed to him equivalent 
to going on the streets; hence the strange 
Phrase he hurled at me, harking 
back in his fury to the language of Web- 
ster’ S or Congreve’s outraged father: 
[ would sooner see you under the sod.’ ” 

It would seem that the world moves 
nly in spots, for there are still many 
who seem to harbor the same suspicions, 
and no doubt not a few earnest students 





have to face the same obstacles as the 
young Miss Smyth. But, determined to 
have her way, the young Miss Smyth 
decided to make the home too hot to hold 
her. She traveled third class to London 
—an unheard of proceeding in those 
days for an unchaperoned miss—and 
squandered on concerts small sums bor- 
rowed from tradespeople or the post- 
man, to be “put down” to her father. 
“In order to be close to Joachim and his 
companions I would stand for hours in 
the queue at St. James’ Hall, and ah! 
the revelation of hearing Schubert’s A 
Minor Quartet! All my life his 
music has been perhaps nearer my heart 
than any other—that crystal stream 
welling and welling for ever . 7 

Even in these early days she had that 
trick of observation which has resulted 
in such an entertaining budget of 
memoirs. “From my place I used to 
watch George Eliot and her husband 
sitting together in the stalls like two 
elderly lovebirds, and was irritated by 
Lewes’ habit of beating time on her 
arm with his pince-nez. There is a well- 
known syncopated passage in Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 142, and I noted with scorn- 
ful amusement how the eyeglass, after 
a moment of hesitation, would begin 
marking the wrong beat, again hover 
uncertainly, and presently resume the 
right one with triumphant emphasis as 
if nothing had happened. All this George 
Eliot took as calmly as if she were the 
Sphinx and Lewes an Arab brushing 
flies off her massive flanks.” 


Such a determined young lady had to 
have her way, of course, and she went 
to Leipzig; but not before, in one 
skirmish of the revolt, her father’s boot 
all but penetrated a panel of her locked 
bedroom door. Here was that doggedness 
of spirit that was afterward to carry 
her through the days of the South Afri- 
can war, when she brought an opera 
to production in Berlin in spite of the 
anti-British wave that threatened ruin. 
That was in the terrible winter of dis- 
content described so remarkably in 
“Streaks of Life.” 


An Encounter with Brahms 


In the second part of the memoirs, 
“Germany and Two Winters in Italy,” 
Dame Smyth tells of her first meeting 
with Brahms. George Henschel brought 
about the introduction, after talking to 
the great musician about her work. 
After a general rehearsa! in Leipzig. 
the presentation was suddenly accom- 
plished. “At that time Brahms was 
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DAME ETHEL SMYTH 


England’s Most Prominent Woman Composer, Whose Career Is Described in the Two 
Volumes of “Impressions That Remained” 


clean shaven, and in the whirl of emo- 
tion I only remember a strong alarming 
face, very penetrating bright blue eyes, 
and my own desire to sink through the 
floor when he said, as I then thought 
by way of compliment but as I now know 
in a spirit of scathing irony: ‘So this 
is the young lady who writes sonatas 
and doesn’t know counterpoint!’ I after- 
ward learned that Henschel had left a 
MS. of mine (two songs) with him, that 
he subsequently looked at them and re- 
marked to Frau Roéntgen that evidently 
Henschel had written them himself!” 
There follows an entertaining com- 
mentary upon Leipzig society of the day, 
and later there is much more of Brahms; 
indeed, a whole chapter is devoted to 
him, his foibles and mannerisms, and 
still later we see that he did not adhere 
to his first impression of the author. 
But now, in the second volume, musical 
personalities pass in quick parade. There 
is an ambition realized in a stay under 
Frau Schumann’s roof, her meeting with 
Cosima Wagner is another episode, and, 
toward the end of the book, there is 


her friendship with Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
a friendship in which she found great 
musical stimulus. “One day he presented 
me with a copy of the full score of “The 
Golden Legend,’ adding: ‘I think this 
is the best thing I’ve done, don’t you?’ 
and when truth compelled me to say 
that in my opinion ‘The Mikado’ was his 
masterpiece, he cried out: ‘O you 
wretch!’ But though he laughed, I 
could see he was disappointed.” 

The temptation to keep on quoting 
from the “Impressions” is difficult to 
resist, but enough has been presented 
here to show the quality of the work. 
In a brief review it is impossible to 
touch upon the friendship of the author 
and Elisabeth von Herzogenberg, yet 
that friendship is a considerable part 
of the story of Dame Smyth. Those who 
take up the memoirs will read of it, for 
“Impressions that Remained” is no work 
to put down until the two volumes have 
been perused from beginning to end. 

Fr. ©. &. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 








Handel and “Messiah” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Will you permit me to reply to Lucius 
R. Merryvale’s letter, in which he states 
that “most »musicians are weary unto 
death of annual repetitions of ‘Mes- 
siah,’” and expressed the wish that 
“Messiah” should be cut? He says there 
is not proper correlation between the 
words and some of the music, such as the 
“refiner’s fire.” 

May I suggest that Mr. Merryvale 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
conditions under which “Messiah” was 
conceived and brought forth? Its un- 
foldment occupies a place apart in 
musical history. It stands on a peak of 
spiritual greatness, towering in _ its 
grandeur and simplicity above the reach 
of human ken. 

George Frederick Handel was as truly 
a prophet of God, under divine inspira- 
tion, performing a divine commission 
when he wrote “Messiah” as were the 
inspired Biblical prophets who gave him 
his texts. 

It is significant that Mr. Merryvale’s 
letter appeared in print almost on the 
anniversary of the day, Aug. 22, 1741, 
on which Handel began his master work. 
It may be of interest here to quote from 
Newman Flower’s remarkable new “Life 
of Handel.” Mr. Flower states: 

“At the end of August, Handel, with 
the Pooley-Jennens words in front of 
him, sat’: down to the work of composi- 
tion in the little front room of the house 
in Brook Street (London). He com- 
pleted the first part in seven days, the 
second part in nine days. The whole of 
‘Messiah’ from beginning to end was set 
upon paper in twenty-four days. Con- 
sidering the immensity of the work and 
the short time involved, it will remain, 
perhaps, the greatest feat in the whole 
history of musical composition. 

“It was the achievement of a giant 
inspired—the work of one who, by some 
extraordinary mental feat, had drawn 
himself completely out of the world, so 


that he dwelt in the pastures 
of God. . He was unconscious of 
the world during that time, unconscious 
of its press and call. He did 
not leave the house; his man-servant 
brought him food, and as often as not 
returned in an hour to the room to find 
the food untouched and his master star- 
ing into vacancy. When he had com- 
pleted Part II., with the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus,’ his servant found him at the 
table, tears streaming from his eyes. ‘I 
did think I did see all Heaven before me, 
and the great God Himself,’” he ex- 
claimed! 

“Of a certainty Handel was swept by 
some influence not of the world during 
that month—an influence not merely 
visionary. Never in his life had he ex- 
perienced the same emotional sense, and 
he knew those uplands reached only by 
the higher qualities of the soul. . ... 
He actually finished ‘Messiah’ on Sept. 
14, 1741. He had no thought 
for production, the work as it was com- 
pleted was put away.” 

Let us think seriously before we even 
contemplate tearing apart the weave of 
a great creation. There may be certain 
unprecedented conditions which justify 
cuts; but they should always be made by 
one whose attitude is reverential; whose 
knowledge of the work is not confined 
to the letter. 

When we realize that the “refiner’s 
fire” (to which Mr. Merryvale objects), 
announces—through the prophet Mal- 
achi—the sudden “appearing” of Christ 
(which the writer feels is again immi- 
nent), and that the searching question 
is asked “Who may. abide the day of his 
coming? . . . Who shall stand when 
he appeareth? He is like a refiner’s 
fire.” Then Handel’s musical vision 
of these stupendous thoughts seems con- 
gruous and wonderful. We hear the 
immutable mandate thundered forth, and 
the rhythmic fiery purging which the 
florid passages express. Yea, even more, 
there is a certain royal, victorious (even 
graceful) wrestling, which the “refiner’s 
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fire,’ culminating in the “appearing,” 


must express. 

Mr. Merryvale states that few singers 
can cope with this music. But we must 
remember that Handel chose his artists 
to interpret “Messiah” with the thought 
of their fitness to understand the 
spiritual conception which his music ex- 
pressed. The paramount idea must be 
held in mind. He heard and heeded “the 
still, small voice,” and gave birth to 
a “young child” born of God, with no 
thought of worldly approval or material 
gain or with any human personality in 
view to obscure his heavenly vision. 

His operas expressed a phase of his 
earlier experience, which, as he himself 
stated, was “not the kind of music I 
could write.” Certain inspirational ex- 
cerpts are characteristic and valuable, 
but “Messiah” in its originally con- 
ceived, virginal purity, represents the 
indestructible, deathless selfhood of 
Handel. 

When artists are revealed who possess 
the divine inspiration (and consecration) 
demanded for the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of Handel’s vision, then will the 
mighty resurrection message of ‘“Mes- 
siah” spring forth in the full harmony 
and immortality of its divine conception. 

KITTY CHEATHAM. 

New York, Aug. 27, 1924. 
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Where, Oh Where? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Summer is nearly gone and it is time 
for the music student to decide in which 
studio he is going to seek the fountain 
of knowledge for the coming season. 
I say “seek,” for I do not know of many 
who seem to find it, although they 
form about as patient and long-suffering 
a group as could be imagined. 

I must admit that I am one of those 
who have had the “bug” to sing, lo, 
these many years, and perhaps one of 
the chief reasons why I have never 
succeeded is because I have tried most 
of the stunts extant in the various vocal 
studios in New York and thereabouts. 
But that is neither here nor there. 

The thing that bothers me is where 
am I to go with any degree of assur- 
ance that I will get something positive, 
not too divergent from the paths of 
truth? Besides, and what is perhaps 
more to the point, where shall I find 
a teacher who will not ask me an im- 
mense fee for giving me the privilege 
of dusting my feet in his studio for a 
few minutes once or twice a week? 

How many times have I listened to 
the enraptured delight of the Madame, 
as she had her favorite soprano demon- 
strate her method of singing a high 
C sharp. The joke of it is, that nine 
times out of ten, the pupil did not warble 
according to Hoyle, so how were we to 
chirp out our high C’s by listening to 
one thing and trying to do another? 

I am far from being a pessimist, but 
I’l] wager my bottom dollar that most 
good singing is done in spite of bad 
teaching and not because of good. 
Meanwhile, I am willing to try it again. 
It means going without many desserts 
in the cheap Italian restaurant where 
I dine, but, as I said before, I have 
the “bug.” But I would like to spend 
what little I have as advantageously as 
possible. 

Yours truly, 
ORIOLE SWEET. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 23, 1924. 
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New Operas Asked For 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

It was with great interest that I read 
Theodore Cavanaugh’s letter asking for 
new operas at the Metropolitan. But, 
while he pleads for more variety, why 
does he not suggest a program a little 
fresher than “Gioconda,” “Pearl Fish- 
ers,’ “Prophet” and such? These do 
not belong to the class that we need 
to hear more of. We know them well 
enough, in some cases too well, already. 
Let us have something with which we 
are not so despairingly familiar, say, 
for example, some of the lesser-known 
Russian works, or works by French 
writers that we do not hear as fre- 
quently as would be good for us. Then 
there are new operas by English com- 
posers that would surely interest us, 
at least. 

Let us have something new. 

ROBERTA HAWTHORNE. 
Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1924. 


MANHATTAN TO ROOF © 
OPERA ORGANIZATION 


Italian Singers Arrive to Ap. 





pear in Kefurbished New 
York Theater 


The Manhattan Opera Associatio 
will begin a two weeks’ engagement a 
popular prices, with a pertormance « 
Verdi’s “Aida” at the newly redecorate 
Manhattan Opera House, 
on the evening of Sept. 13. 


the Conte Rossi, are said to have bee 
selected by Pietro Mascagni. 


a ballet of twenty-four dancers. 


The new arrivals will be reinforce: 


by artists familiar in this country. Th. 
complete roster is as follows: 
Jacobo, Adriana Boccanera, 


La Puma, mezzo-sopranos; Giusep}, 


Radaelli, Rino Oldrati, Rogelio Baldric)h, 
Giuseppe Oliviero, tenors; Enrico Nani, 
Zagaroli, 


Alfredo 
baritones; 


Menolfi, 
Novelli, 


Giuseppe 


Francesco Amede, 


Taverna, Italo Picchi, basses; Ester Bon- 


figlio, ballet mistress. 


Alberto Boccolini, conductor, will mak» 
his début at a performance of “Aidx” 


on Saturday evening. The following 


week will bring performances of “Travi- 


ata,” Monday; “Gioconda,” Tuesday; 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” Wednes- 
day; “Norma,” Thursday; “Rigoletto,” 


Friday, and “Trovatore,” Saturday. 
The newly-formed opera company w'! 


be the first to appear in the former 


Hammerstein temple of music after t!: 
completion of alterations, which are no\ 
being made at a cost of $100,000. A: 
army of painters, decorators, sce) 
artists, electrical experts and ot! 
artisans are at work, bringing all th 
features of the playhouse, both befo: 
and behind the curtain, up-to-date. T! 
house is being repainted, tinted an 
gilded, from orchestra floor to topmost 
gallery, an immense scaffolding, 1)’ 
ft. high, being employed for this pu 
pose. The auditorium effect, when {in 
ished, will be in ivory and gold, with 
walls of a delicate rose shade, replacing 
the more sombre colors of the past. 
Patrons at night will be greeted wit! 
an impressive electrical effect, as a 
sult of the new and brilliantly illumi 
nated marquise, extending the enti 
length of the building-front and com- 
pletely covering the promenade afront 
the house, its canopy containing son 
1500 electric bulbs. This feature fills « 


long-felt want at the Thirty-four 
Street theater. 
A new and artistically painted a 


bestos curtain has been provided; t! 
floors throughout have received a new 
double coat of paint and these will » 
richly carpeted, the materials used con 
bining shades that blend with the othe: 
improvements. The theater lobby ha- 
also been redecorated and special light 
ing effects are being installed, whilk 

desirable feature added for the co! 
venience of patrons, is a spacious smok- 
ing and lounging-room for men an 
women, this also being beautifully an: 
luxuriously fitted out. Back stage, th 
dressing rooms have been remodeled. 


redecorated and carpeted and new 
plumbing and other conveniences su)- 
plied. 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Rus*« 
will begin their farewell of three week: 
at the close of the opera season. 





Artists Give Concert in Allston, Mass. 


ALLSTON, Mass., Aug. 30.—Walke 
Chamberlin, baritone; Oliver Stewar' 
tenor, and Willard Erhardt, tenor. ¢@‘ 
a joint recital on Aug. 21. Mr. Cham 
berlin sang an aria from Massenet* 
“Hérodiade,” “The Death Triumphan' 
by John Prindle Scott and_ severa 
ballads. Mr. Stewart contributed 
aria from “Manon,” an aria fro! 
“Fedora” and compositions by J0! 
Prindle Scott, Wintter Watts 
Clough-Leighter. Mr. Erhardt sane 
Schumann’s “Widmung” and, with Mr" 
Chamberlin. the duet from “Forza 
Destino.” Mr. Chamberlin will have “)- 
pearances in Springfield and other \e" 
England cities in October. 





Max W. Drittler, teacher of pian: 
the Master Institute of United Arts " 
New York, is spending a short vaca 
in Bermuda. 





Eva Gauthier, soprano, is snvendin 
brief holiday with friends in Maine 
















New York, 
The singers, 
who arrived from Italy last week aboar: 


The casi 
will include twenty artists, an orchestr: 
and a chorus of fifty persons each, an‘! 


Clara 
Beatrice 
Melaragno, Frances Cairone, sopranos; 
Dorothy Pilzer, Edith Nelson, Giuseppin« 
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Scleburg Festival Emphasizes S pirit 


of Internationalism in Modern Music 
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ALZBURG, Aug. 14.—After the In- 

ternational Musical Festival of Mod- 
ern Music held in Prague, in May, the 
Festival in Salzburg was certainly the 
most interesting musical event in Central 
Europe. The program which was ar- 
ranged to last four days, Aug. 5-9, 
was very representative of European 
nations, and, both in the number of 
visitors and the selection of programs 
the international character of this fes- 
tival, which is gradually becoming an 
important European institution, was 
still more evident. Of the foreign 
groups the English and Czechoslovaks, 
besides the Germans and Austrians were 
best represented. The president of the 
Society for International Music, Edward 
J. Dent, recalled in his opening address 
that it was the great project of the 
Czechoslovak section, namely the Prague 
Festival, which has considerably aided 
the International Society for Interna- 
tional Music to a greater success during 
this year. 

The society numbers twenty national 
sections and its financial basis is al- 
ready firmly established. In the short 
period of its activity the society has 
helped many young and talented com- 
posers, and has secured them an audi- 
ence and publicity which they otherwise 
might not have achieved. 

German, Dutch, Italian, English, 
Czechoslovak, Russian and Hungarian 
music was on the program of this year’s 
festival at Salzburg. Vocal and instru- 
mental music were represented equally, 
and in both cases by characteristic 
works. Among the chamber music com- 
positions were Ernst Krenek’s Quartet, 
Willem Pijper’s Septet and Paul Hin- 
demith’s Trio. Ernst Krenek, a young 
Czechoslovak composer and a pupil of 
Schreker’s, has aroused great interest. 
Of Krenek’s volcanic productions this 
work is one of the best and most char- 
acteristic. Its seven short movements 
are from the beginning to the end char- 
acterized by their conciseness, playful- 


ness of rhythm and richness of melody.’ 


This musical spirit has found its way 
through storms and experiments of early 
years. The Zurich Quartet contributed 
much to the success of this work by its 
fine performance. 

The Dutchman, Willem Pijper, im- 
pressed the audience by his vivid and in- 
strumentally colorful Septet. Paul 
Hindemith’s Trio for violin, viola and 
‘cello was one of the most characteristic 
expressions of chamber music. Of the 
latest works of this composer this is the 
most concentrated, full of spirit and 
gaiety and really masterful in_ its 
thematic and melodic construction. 

Arnold Bax’s Viola Sonata and Ilde- 

brando Pizzetti’s ’Cello Sonata, at- 
tracted great interest by their inward 
truthfulness. They were reviewed in 
these columns last week. The most im- 
portant composer of contemporary Hun- 
gary, Zoltan Kodaly, was represented by 
a Violin and ’Cello Duet which, although 
it had considerable success, did not 
reach the artistic value of his ’Cello 
Sonata of the previous year. The third 
movement, owing to its vivacity and 
contrasts, decidedly contributed to the 
success of the work. 
Vocal works were represented at the 
Festival to an unusual extent. A deep 
impression was created by the songs of 
Ladislav Vycpalek, interpreted by Marya 
Freund. Of the large cycle of songs of 
this composer, entitled ‘“Forebodings 
and Visions,” three songs were selected 
of which “The Winter Evening” and 
“The Sun,” especially, found a sym- 
pathetic audience. The song “The Mice” 
from the cycle “God’s Hand,” had to be 
repeated, a rare occurrence indeed at 
these festivals. 

Of modern English songs, two char- 

teristic examples were presented by 
‘wo English composers, Peter Warlock 
and Ralph Vaughan Williams. The 
Warlock eycle “The Curfew” is com- 

‘d of settings of verses by Yeats, the 

ancholy atmosphere of which it ad- 

ably mirrors. Ralph Vaughan Wil- 

is’ cycle “On Wenlock Edge,” recalls 
‘some of the folk-songs by which the 
poser was undoubtedly influenced. 


At the meeting of the representatives 
of the various national sections it was 
decided to hold the next orchestral fes- 





for Artistic Expansion and Exchange, 
organized a concert of French music as 
an extra-festival program. The artists 
who assisted were Mme. Croiza, Gabriel 
Bouillon and Gil Marchex and the Vene- 
tian Quartet, composed of Luigi-Enrico 
Feero, Vittorio Faél, Oscar Crepax and 
Edoardo Guarnieri. 

The program included Gabriel Fauré’s 
second Quintet, a Sonata for violin and 

- 





The Late Ferruccio Busoni, Eulogized at the Salzburg Festival as the Preceptor of the 
Moderns, from a Futurist Painting by Moppe 


tival in Prague, again in the middle of 
May, and the festival of chamber music 
in Venice, in September, next year. 

On Aug. 10 the French Association 


piano by Claude Delvincout, “Ren- 
contres” by Jacques Ibert and smaller 
works by Fauré, Debussy and André 


Caplet. 





“Die Walkiire” Presented in Polish 
Open-Air Theater 


ZoppotT, Aug. 16.—In the amphithea- 
ter known as the Waldbiihne, Wagner’s 
“Walkire” was given with a mammoth 
production and a cast recruited from the 
principal opera houses of Central 
Europe. Zoppot, called the ‘Monte 
Carlo of the Baltic,” is a fashionable 
resort, and it liberally supported five 
performances of the opera. The cast 
included Richard Schubert, Vienna State 
Opera, as Siegmund; Fritz Soot, Berlin 
State Opera, Hunding; Otto Helgers, 
Berlin State Opera, Wotan; Gertrud 
Geyersbach, Vienna State Opera, Sieg- 
linde, and Melanie Kurt, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, alternat- 
ing with Frida Leider of the Berlin 
State Opera as Briinnhilde. The gen- 
eral director was Erich Kleiber and his 
fellow conductors were Max von Schil- 
lings and Karl Tutein. 

Artists Hold Chamber Music Festival 
in the Tyrol 


ALT-AUSSEE, Aug. 18.—The musicians 
who form the summer colony in this 
mountain resort in the Austrian Tyrol, 
held a chamber music festival at the 
villa of Prof. Friederich Buxbaum. The 
Vienna String Quartet gave a work by 
Taneieff, and then, with Bronislaw 
Huberman playing the first violin, the 
3eethoven Quartet in F. They also 
played the Mozart piano quartet in C 
Minor with Alexander Zemlinsky at the 
piano. Hans Duhan presented a group 
of songs. Among the musicians present 
for the impromptu festival were Arnold 
Schénberg, Erich Korngold, Egon Wel- 
lesz, Ignaz Friedman, William Bachaus 
and the conductors, Szell, Talowetz, 
Zweig, Ullmann and Pella. 


OxrorpD, Aug. 19.—As part of the 
program, to train English conductors, 
Adrian Boult and Malcolm Sargent are 
lecturing on conducting and_ giving 
practical demonstrations to a class at the 
Oxford summer music school. 





Newsboy Violinist Wins Honors in 


London 
LONDON, Aug. 26.—Ben Loban, a 
former Canadian newsboy, won four 
medals and the final certificate of merit 


of the Royal Academy of Music, where 
he has completed a three years’ course. 
Loban, a violinist, is twenty-two years 
old. He was born in Russia, and emi- 
grated with his parents to Canada. He 
has already played before the Prince of 
Wales and Princess Louise and has con- 
ducted at the Philharmonic Hall. 


Wagner-Richter Correspondence 
Published 


VIENNA, Aug. 20.—The letters of 
Richard Wagner to his friend and pupil 
Hans Richter have just been published 
in book form here by the Paul Zsolnay 


Verlag, after some of them had ap- 
peared in the newspapers. The letters 
are of decided interest to the musical 


world since they deal, for the most part, 
with the “Ring” production. Wagner 
appears in them in his many moods and 
with all his prejudices and _ idiosyn- 
crasies. Richter is seen as an artist, a 
man and a friend, of impeccable taste 
and character. 


Julius Priiwer to Succeed Krauss at 
Vienna Opera 


VIENNA, Aug. 18.—Julius Priiwer, 
former General Musikdirector at Wei- 
mar will come- to the Vienna State 


Opera next season as a conductor, suc- 
ceeding Clemens Krauss. Dr. Priiwer 
has been succeeded in his post at Weimar 
by Ernst Praetorius, a former conductor 
of the Berlin State Opera. Dr. Priiwer’s 


resignation at Weimar took effect on 
Aug. 15. He had expected to go to 
3erlin as a professor of music next 
season. The offer of a position at the 
Vienna Opera, however, changed his 
plans. 





French Establish 


Music Commission 
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ARIS, Aug. 18.—In order to further 
the cause of French music the 
Association for Artistic Expansion and 
Exchange has appointed a commission 
to supervise productions of French 


music abroad and to organize and 
promote the cause of native music. . The 
members of the commission are Lucien 
Muratore, in charge of the artistic direc- 
tion of the work; Pierre Monteux, 
former conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, musical director, and Pierre 
Chéreau, technical director. 

The commission will act not only as 
advisers to the directors of foreign fes- 
tivals at which French music is played, 
but its members will take an active part 
in the conduct of the festivals and offer 
their services as artists as well as their 
technical experience. 

This year the Association supervised, 
among other things, the Viennese ap- 
pearances of such artists as E. Robert 
Schmitz and Germaine Lubin, and the 
Paris concert of Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold. The first productions under the 
auspices of the Association and the 
direct control of the Commission in the 
season of 1924-25 will be in Switzer- 
land, at Berne, Basel and Zurich. 

Lucien Muratore, to show his 
faith and his firm belief in the art of 
French composers, will be one of the 
artists at the festival. He, and prob- 
ably Pierre Monteux, will also take part 
in the educational programs to be given 
in the principal cities of Sweden, Nor- 

yay, Denmark and Spain as well as 
in Vienna. 

Mlle. Lecuyer who won the first prize 
in opera singing at the recent com- 
petitions of the Conservatoire has been 
engaged for the Opéra by Jacques 
Rouché, its general director. 


good 


As a result of rumors that the sub- 
scribers of the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique were dissatisfied with the 


répertoire and the general conduct of 
the houses, Comoedia is conducting an 
open forum in the form of letters to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, revealing 
the complaints and the official and pop- 
ular defense of the institutions. 


Mozart Operas Produced at Munich 
Festival 


MunNIcH, Aug. 18.—Mozart is given 
in Munich in its proper setting. The 
rococo splendor of the little Residenz 
Theater seems as unreal and as perfect, 
in its way, as the Mozart operas. “Cosi 
fan Tutte” was the first of these to be 
presented during the Festival, and _ it 
was remarkable chiefly for the spontane- 
ous charm and roguishness of Maria 
Ivogiin, who played like an actress and 
sang like an artist. “Don Giovanni,” in 
its complete and original form, modeled 
after the 1896 production, was led by 
Hans Knappertbusch, with true Mozart- 
ian spirit. Maria Ivogiin as Zerlina 
and Paul Bender as the Commendatore, 
gave incomparable performances, vo- 
cally and dramatically. 


Berlin Government Guarantees 
Volksoper 


BERLIN, Aug. 20.—The Grosse Volks- 
oper, at the Theater des Westens, 
which has been suffering financial losses, 
has been taken over and subsidized by 
the Berlin government. Its continued 
existence, which was doubtful, is there- 
fore assured. It was rumored, some 
time ago, that the Volksoper was to be 
combined with the Deutsche Oper, 
which is also in Charlottenburg, and 
since the official assumption of control 
at the Theater des Westens, this plan 
may be put into effect. The Diaghileff 
3allets Russes are scheduled to appear 
at the Volksoper for two weeks in Octo- 
ber, and Feodor Chaliapin has been en- 
gaged for guest appearances there next 
season. 


MUNICH, Aug. 18.—Maria Miiller who 
is going to the Metropolitan Opera next 
season, has made an enviable reputation 
for herself in Wagnerian opera, here 
this season, singing Freia, Eva and 
Gutrune. 
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AN ARTISTIC SCHOOL 


with internationally known faculty affording 
the highest class instruction in musical and 






























































































kindred arts and an atmosphere adequate 
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to the most artistic results 
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FREDERICK ALBERT HoscCHKE, Director. - 
Mr. HOscCHKE is well known throughout the professional world b 
as a composer. His works number some fifty opus numbers, among l ° l N 
which are many for piano solo, but his reputation of being one of the exc we y rs 
foremost writers rests upon the merits of his larger works for or- 
chestra, piano and orchestra, chamber-music combinations, etc. th 
Mr. Hoschke teaches improvisation and advanced orchestration. th 
, r fo 
MME. FRIEDA SIEMENS, as head of the piano Homer, Rappold, Whitehill, Scott, etc., and th 
department, is an artist whose record is an un- has also been associate artist and accompanist of 
interrupted series of triumphs in Europe and for many instrumental soloists. a 
| America. Her first study was with Wilhelm + aa pie 
Leipholz at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- FLEEDA NEWTON ALBERTI has charge of tio 
aim servatory in Berlin. At the age of twelve she the voice-production department. She IS an yo 
Mh. | toured America with Victor Herbert and his artist of genuine dramatic interpretative powers ult 
aif orchestra, afterward returning to Europe to and possesses a voice of great warmth, has met —— _ 7 
1h MME. FRIEDA continue study with Clara Schumann, and after with great successes in concert and in opera a eT Ce 
| ci the death of Mme. Schumann, with Ernst roles, and is most generally fitted for her re- 
nd . ’ ° 
Ht Engesser. Mme. Siemens has appeared as sponsible task. f 
bit soloist with nearly every important orchestra : ; : i 
| and chamber-music organization in Europe and ie G. ACKLEY Beowas hes undisputed on 
America. Her department is augmented by ability to direct the theory and composition He 
several most competent assistants department, which is regarded by the Institute con, 
; as one of the most important to the proper pur- Obe 
; Mr. Hans Letz, founder of the famous suit of the study of music—the knowledge of the 13; 
| Letz Quartet, is widely known, both on account underlying principles of the art—and upon the G. ACKLEY Sout 
; of his former connection as concertmaster of the excellence of which department it lays particu- BROWER ola 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and also because lar stress. a Coll 
of his solo appearances with leading orchestras a at , ; dian 
HANS LETZ in New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cin- Mme. ae eg S reputation 
cinnati and Philadelphia. Pupil of Joachim and success is the teaching of elementary and Isa 
| and teacher of great experience, Mr. Letz’ ad- intermediate piano, the result of a number of 
i dition to the faculty assures the student of the eee ti ade en cece cath ame Is: 
, best possible instruction in violin playing. ; . a 
f P 0 ie the latter’s advanced classes. The elementary unde 
Mr. Horace Britt, of the Letz Quartet, and intermediate piano departments are under om baug 
i teaches violoncello playing, instrumental accom- the personal direction of Mme. Beauregard. tenet the " 
panying, chamber-music ensemble and orchestral New 
classes. Mr. Britt was born in Antwerp, Bel- Mr. James F. Knox has charge of the ele- negie 
gium, of Belgian parents. His student days mentary violin department. He was a pupil will ] 
were passed in Paris, where he entered the Con- of Sevcik, and is a soloist and teacher of unusual ed i 
. . . m4 € ‘ > : > - er 
servatoire Nationale as a pupil of Jules Delsart merit. Mr. Knox has appeared in public per- jr . 
HORACE BRITT on the ’cello and of Albert Lavignac in harmony. formances since he was very young and when a 
He graduated at the surprisingly early age of mere boy attracted the attention of Walter Eva 
fourteen, and notwithstanding his extreme Damrosch, who at that time predicted a bril- 
youth, won the first prize for violoncello playing. liant future for him, which has been fully sub- ears ane Ev; 
stantiated by his more recent successes. deine inciaes Meer 
SOLON ALBERTI heads the department of in Ae 
vocal accompanying, coaching, and grand opera. Mr. Howarp P. GANSTIER heads the de- jazz j 
He has coached and accompanied many of the partment of expression and dramatics. His annou 
best-known singers on the present-day concert unusual experience not only in the teaching of wnusu 
’ stage in operatic roles and song repertoire. He these subjects, but his practical stage and pro- 8 
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_ AMERICAN PUBLIC IS PRAISED BY PIANIST 





Moriz Rosenthal Sees Progress 
in Appreciation During 
Last Decades 


“American audiences in the big 
musical centers are fully at the same 
height as those in Vienna, Berlin, Paris 
and London,” writes Moriz Rosenthal, 
apropos of his American tour in piano 
recitals last season. “There is the same 
enthusiasm, the same discrimination, the 
same earnest longing for the highest 
kind of music. 

“American audiences, always quick in 
comprehension, have progressed marvel- 
ously in the last two decades. This 
progress must be attributed to the ex- 
cellent orchestras in all the great cities, 
to the great artists who pay their mental 
tribute to Americans year by year and, 
last but not least, to the mechanical 
pianos and devices permitting the aver- 
age listener to hear a piece which in- 
terests him as often as he chooses. 

“The musical student, instead of catch- 
ing only a fugitive glimpse of the won- 
derful butterfly and the splendid design 
and color of its wings, is now enabled 
to study it at his leisure. He is now 
able to hear the whole musical literature 
and to complete his musical education. 
Fully prepared, he hears the same pieces 
by different great artists, forms his 
judgment and acquires a musical under- 
standing far above the average of for- 
mer decades.” 

Speaking of study, Mr. Rosenthal has 
this advice to give: 

“Let the student examine himself 
thoroughly to make sure his enthusiasm 
for music and the piano is so unbounded 
that it will not cool away with years 
of incessant and arduous work. 

“Study harmony and theory of music 
almost as soon as you begin to study the 
piano. At every bar, at every modula- 
tion, be perfectly sure in which tonality 
you are. Develop your ear and all fac- 
ulties of your memory. Develop your 


feeling for the style of all great com- 
posers by going through all their com- 
positions, playing them at sight once, 
twice and thrice in the following order: 

“First, Haydn; then Mozart. Follow 
these with the French and English suites 
by Bach; play all the sonatas by Bee- 
thoven from beginning to end at least 
twice! Play the Moments Musicale, the 
Impromptus and the ‘Wandererfantasie’ 
by Schubert. Go thoroughly, as often as 
you can, through all the music of Chopin, 
the works of Schumann and most of 
Mendelssohn, Liszt and Brahms. 

“Then—if talent you have—you will 
develop an unerring taste and an in- 
fallible feeling for the style of every 
great composer. This is the principal 
thing in your mental equipment. But— 
and this is very important—don’t neg- 
lect your technical studies! An artist 
without a splendid technic can never 
express his ideas; he will always adapt 
the ideas of our great masters, the gods 
of music, to his poor playing!” 


Favorite Compositions 


Mr. Rosenthal lists his own favorite 
compositions in the following order: 

“Of all compositions for piano | treas- 
ure and love most: Chopin’s preludes, 
his B Flat Minor Sonata and Beethoven’s 
five last sonatas. I also consider as 
works of highest imaginative flight, 
supreme musicianship and transcenden- 
tal humanity most of the remaining 
works by Chopin and Beethoven, Bach’: 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, his pre- 
ludes, fugues and suites.” 

Of modern and ultra-modern composi- 
tions Mr. Rosenthal remarks: 

“T consider modern music as a transi- 
tion, as a promise rather than a fulfill- 
ment. I admire Debussy for some de- 
lightful harmonies, for I am fully aware 
how difficult it is to find new and im- 
pressive ones after Chopin and Wagner. 
I treasure music by Scriabin and some 
compositions by Fauré and Ravel. But 
I am still waiting for the genius who 
will combine harmonic inventiveness 
with the titanic ideas of our really great 
masters.” 





Colleges Engage Albert Spalding for 
Violin Concerts 

Albert Spalding, violinist, will visit 

a number of colleges and universities 

on his concert tour this coming season. 


He will play at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., on Nov. 24; at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, on Jan. 
13; at the University of Idaho on Feb. 
27 and at the universities of California, 
Southern California and Iowa. He is 
also booked by the Illinois Teachers’ 
College and by the University of In- 
diana, Bloomington, Ind. 


Isa Kremer to Open American Season 
in Baltimore 


Isa Kremer will open her American 
season with a song recital in Baltimore 
under the management of William Al- 
baugh on Sept. 30. She will then begin 
a concert tour which will take her to 
the Pacific Coast. Miss Kremer’s first 
New York recital will be given in Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 19. Miss Kremer 
will later sail for Europe. She is booked 
lor recitals in London, Paris, Brussels, 
serlin, Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest 
and other cities. 


Eva Gauthier Will Give Program in 
Aeolian Hall 


_Eva Gauthier will give her annual 
New York soprano recital on Oct. 30 
in Aeolian Hall. Last year she included 
jazz in her program. This year she is 
announced to sing something just as 
unusual for a vocal program. 


— pone eemenemnan 


Harold Samuel Booked for New York 
Recitals in October 


_ Harold Samuel, English pianist, who 
is to appear at the Pittsfield Music Fes- 
Uval in September, is sailing next week 
or America. He will give recitals in 
New York on Oct. 14 and 17. 


Mabel Garrison to Sing in “Messiah” 


Mabel Garrison has been engaged by 
the New York Oratorio Society to sing 
the soprano réle in “The Messiah” in 
irnegie Hall on Dec. 25 and 27. 


Vincente Ballester, baritone, has been 
— aged to open a new series of musi- 
7. son Oct. 18 in the New Belden Hotel, 

hicago. 





Louise Homer Stires Gives Recital With 
John Corigliano 


Louise Homer Stires, soprano, and 
John Corigliano, violinist, gave a joint 
recital recently in the Tower Garden, 
Jackson Heights, L. I. A number of 
songs by Sidney Homer, the singer’s 
father, and two by Richard Hageman 
were included in the program. Among 
the violin numbers were several Kreisler 
arrangements and pieces by Sarasate. 
Alexander Brailowsky to Visit America 

in November 


Just as Alexander Brailowsky, Rus- 
sian pianist, was about to sail from 
France for a second South American 
tour, the Sao Paolo revolution broke 
out and his Brazilian managers cancelled 
arrangements. He is therefore re- 
maining in Paris for more concerts, and 
will come to the United States in No- 
vember for his New York début. 

Allen McQuhae Engaged for University 
Concert 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to give a concert at Gorganzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash., in Novem- 
ber. He will also appear before the 
Apollo Club of Portland, Ore., on 
Nov. 20. 


Lucrezia Bori Spends Holiday in Spain 


Lucrezia Bori, soprano, who sailed for 
Europe as soon as her engagement at 
Ravinia closed, is spending a short vaca- 
tion at her home in Barcelona, Spain. 
She will go to Paris before returning 
to the United States for her season at 
the Metropolitan Opera. 


American Début of Thamar Karsavina 
Arranged for Baltimore 


Thamar Karsavina, Russian dancer, 
will make her American début in Balti- 
more on Oct. 30 instead of in New York 
as previously announced. Her New 
York début will take place on Nov. 1 
in Carnegie Hall. 

Clarence Whitehill has been engaged 
as baritone soloist for the Worcester 
Festival, Worcester, Mass., early in 
October. 





Felix Salmond, ’cellist, will give his 
only New York recital on Dec. 31 in 
Aeolian Hall. 








WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton. Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 
Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 

LOUISE HOMER  STIRES 

MARIA KURENKO 




















Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists : 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 





Violinists: 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 





FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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PRESTIGE! 


The 


FALL ISSUE +» 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Provides an emphatic medium for the more rapid acquirement of that potent 
attribute, Prestige. | 

The audience before which the FALL ISSUE OF MUSICAL AMERICA appears, 
views with great favor those of musical repute who are included in its advertising 
pages. Those, whether artists, teachers or managers, who are not represented in its 
advertising columns are missing an opportunity of acquiring what is conceded to be 
an ideal advertising representation. 


IS YOURS A LOCAL REPUTATION? 


If your musical activities have been confined to local undertakings, begin now to 
strike out, to grow greater in music. Expand and gather the fruits of music’s constantly 
multiplying opportunities. An advertisement in the FALL ISSUE OF MUSICAL AMERICA 
will forcibly bring you to the attention of the musical world outside: Let it be the initial step 
in your campaign to broaden yourself musically. 


























The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL i, tient Wedtiua 
AMERICA for 1924 WILL 
BE PUBLISHED OR EVERY MEMBER IN THE PROFES- 


SION OF MUSIC. 


OCTOBER 18 For the Concert Artist. 


The ADVERTISING RATES For the Operatic Artist. 
— =e $330.00 1/6 page......$60.00 For the Teacher in the Large City. 
2/3 PONS. ...%. 240.00 fe Pee...... 45.00 
4 page...... 180.00 1/10 page...... 36.00 For the Teacher in the Small Town. 
1/3 page...... 120.00 uae page...... 30.00 For the College and Conservatory. 
A .++>- mer ae yale aiata For Music Publishers. 
A page contains 56 inches of space. 
SPACE ON READING PAGES (with other For Fiano Manutacgurers. 
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advertising), 25% additional. For the Local Manager Throughout the Country. 




















for Further Information Address 
Advertising Department 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


501 5th Avenue New York City 
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What Is the Solution ?— Managers in Eastern Centers 
Seek Help from Schools to Remedy Concert Troubles 
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concert situation. 














the children 


tion of good music than exists at present. 


N appeal to public schools to help the cause of music still more 
is voiced in opinions from Eastern managers regarding the 
In discussing the nation-wide inquiry into 
conditions, begun by MUSICAL AMERICA on March 15 and con- 
tinued regularly since then, local managers and others say 
they look to audiences of the future, which will be made up of 
of today, to solve the problem with a better general apprecia- 


Counter attractions are men- 


tioned in some cases as having an adverse effect upon attendance at musical 
events, and civic music courses are often advocated. 


The problem is how to build up a real 
appreciation of music, according to Leon 
S. Field, manager of the National Con- 
cert and Entertainment Bureau, Boston. 
The musical world has been over-com- 
mercialized, with an appea: to the curi- 
ous rather than to aesthetic tastes, he 
claims. Mr. Field says: 

“The question of the concert business 
is one that should interest everyone con- 
nected with it. What is the real prob- 
lem? What is its solution? Is it a 
temporary or a permanent condition? 
The answer depends upon the outlook of 
the individual. Is therea problem? Most 
certainly. Is it temporary or perma- 
nent? Temporary, if handled in the right 
way. Permanent, if we allow the condi- 
tions surrounding it today to continue. 
There is a cause for these conditions, 
but it can be eliminated by applying 
more conscientious methods to the basic 
principles of the business. 

“From the standpoint of one who is 
not only a local manager, but a booking 
agent, the question is one that appeals 
for settlement. There are several rea- 
sons in my estimation that contribute to 
existing conditions. 

“General business conditions have un- 
doubtedly had their effect upon the suc- 
cess of concerts. This is a temporary 
condition. 

“But there is much more to the situa- 
tion. In the last few years an abnormal 
growth has taken place. The country 
was saturated with good business, big 
money. Everything prospered. Music 





reached unknown heights. Conditions 
made success easier. But with the reac- 
tion has come a realization that it was 
not built upon solid ground. It is a nat- 
ural reaction. Musical success has been 
stripped of its veneer. The problem has 
to do with building up a real musical 
atmosphere upon the solid ground of ap- 
preciation rather than upon the wobbly 
foundation which has now felt the pres- 
sure of false construction. 


“Emphasize Artistry” 
P y 


“Our musical world is suffering be- 
cause it has been over-commercialized. 
The fact that an artist receives $3,000 
or $4,000 has been emphasized, rather 
than the artistry which should have been 
the dominant feature. We have been 
building upon money values rather than 
upon artistic values. We have been ap- 
pealing to the curious, who flock to see 
something out of the ordinary—a curi- 
osity—rather than showing that the true 
basis of good music is to be found in the 
rendition of a work, not in the fact that 
it costs $2,000 to produce it. In other 
words, we have forgotten that it is our 
duty to build up musical appreciation. 

“The process is slow. We have lost 
sight of it in the last few years in our 
pursuit of easy money. The future of 
concert work must be based upon funda- 
mental facts, and the success of the fu- 
ture will be measured by our ability to 
create a true musical atmosphere. This 





may appeal to the curious, but it must 
also appeal to those in whom we have 
instilled a love of good music. We must 
continue to instill that love for good mu- 
sic, creating an ever-widening circle of 
lovers of the best in music, if we would 
succeed. 

“There has been no real musical 
growth. Unnatural conditions made it 
appear so, but the last few years have 
produced nothing but a commercial ex- 
periment, good for a while, but not last- 
ing. 

“T have in mind a teachers’ association. 
Such an organization, standing for the 
best in all that pertains to education and 
the uplift of the community in general, 
should stand for the best in music. And 
yet that association desired an artist 
simply because people would know of 
him. An appeal to the commercial alone. 
When an institution of educators em- 
phasizes the commercial value alone, isn’t 
it nearly time for us to halt in our 
dreams of music under ideal conditions? 
Education in music is sadly lacking. 

“Let our schools emphasize good mu- 
sic. Let them teach appreciation of it. 
We cannot all be musicians, but we can 
all learn to appreciate good music. We 
can instill a love for it. 

“Let our newspapers emphasize mu- 
sic. Baseball is far from the field of 
music. Yet baseball owes its hold on 
the public not only for the game. itself, 
but because the newspapers have popu- 
larized it. How many read the baseball 
comment? How many read music news? 
Not many the latter. Would not the 
percentage be larger if more of our pa- 
pers conducted music columns in a chatty 
manner—in an intimate sort of way— 
and did not confine themselves to techni- 
cal musical criticism? We create an air 
of mystery around our music and musi- 
cians. That must be removed if we de- 
sire to build aright. 

“These are fundamental principles 
which will result in a new and solid in- 
terest in music, doing away with the ar- 
tificial interest of the past few years.” 





Brooklyn’s Problems 


Conditions in Brooklyn are outlined by 
Herbert Swin, manager of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, as follows: 

“Where smaller cities boast of their 
opera companies, symphony orchestras, 
etc., Brooklyn presents no such achieve- 
ment. There is a lack of interest in mu- 
sic. Then there is the close proximity to 
Manhattan, which appears to be at the 
root of our trouble. 

“No young artist wishes to give a re- 
cital in Brooklyn because most of the 
critics are in New York and do not care 
to come over to Brooklyn. 

“In Brooklyn, unlike most cities, there 
are no concert managers. Concerts in 
Brooklyn are sponsored by music teach- 
ers. 

“It is my opinion that good competi- 
tion never did any harm, and I believe 
it would build up a concert-going public. 
Concerts are handled by competitive 
groups who are fair in their dealings 
with us. In many cases they are able 
to engage artists at the close of the 
opera season, or to secure others at rea- 
sonable fees, due to the nearness to New 
York. Artists can take advantage of 
these opportunities and ‘fit in’ an en- 
gagement here when not on tour. 

“There are no concert courses offered, 
except under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute, which for the last fifty 
years has offered a wide variety of en- 
tertainment, lectures and concerts. The 
only effort toward civic music is a series 
of park concerts. 

“The past season was normal. Busi- 
ness conditions spell success or failure 
for our concerts. 

“Now with regard to radio. There has 
been a noticeable dropping off in atten- 
dance during the last two seasons, and 
this I ascribe to the influence of radio. 
I believe it cheapens music to have it 
broadcast, and attendance at six con- 
certs of the New York Philharmonic fell 





[Continued on page 20] 








virtuoso. 


THE FACULTY. 


and musicality. 


Mr. Bloch’s staff. 


REGULAR COURSES. 


under Mr. Bloch’s direction. 


their instrument. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION is not confined to the study of an instrument. 
everyone has the talent or the desire to become a great composer or 

Many study music for its cultural value, and for these the 

Institute has provided classes in all branches of musical education. 


member being endowed with marked individuality. 
pierre, Beryl Rubinstein, Nathan Fryer, Victor de Gomez, John Peirce, 
Roger Huntington Sessions are just a few of the outstanding names on 


Phe ([lebelana [nstitute 


of ({usir 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 


Not 


In selecting his teachers Mr. Bloch has looked for more 
than technical brilliance, demanding the solider qualities of experience 
He has built up an earnest and gifted faculty, each 


Andre de Ribau- 


Standardized courses and standardized text books 
are both conspicuous for their absence in the curriculum as planned 
The result is that teachers cannot lean on 
outlined courses but must give of themselves, and pupils cannot lean on 
text books but must use their minds as well as their fingers in mastering 


In addition to the study of an instrument or singing, the regular courses | 
embrace Theory, History of Music, Ensemble and Music Appreciation. 
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FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


ing the study of an instrument. 


ENSEMBLE ranks as a major subject in the opinion of experienced artists | 
and is studied at the Institute as seriously as Ear-Training or Theory. | 
In addition to many instruméntal and vocal ensemble classes under the 
direction of different teachers this phase of musical education reaches 
its highest point in the String Orchestra and Chorus. 


groups are composed of teachers and students and are under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Bloch himself. 


A LABORATORY SCHOOL. 


rhythm. 


Send for catalogue giving full information concerning courses and tuition. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Assistant Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Institute is not a finishing school. 
smallest children from five to ten years old are given the same careful 
training as are the advanced students. 
mediocre teacher is good enough “to begin with’ commit an error. 
The beginning is the real foundation and beginners at the Institute are 
given substantial grounding in the rudiments of music before approach- HH 


This name is much more fitting for the Insti- 
tute than the term conservatory. The Institute is actually a workshop 
where students learn music from their experiments with sound and H 
In the composition classes under Mr. Bloch the student’s effort, 
whether it be for piano, strings or voice, is tried out before the class, 
performed, analyzed, criticized and improved. | 
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TRAVELING ROUTES REVERSED 


USICIANS who are considerably younger 

than the oldest inhabitant can remember the 
glamor that once hung about teachers who had 
studied in Europe and who were therefore expected 
to know much more than those who had merely 
learned their business in America. 

In many instances there was doubtless just 
cause for this attitude. Owing to its youth, our 
country naturally lacked certain advantages that 
surrounded the student in Europe; but it is also 
true that a young artist might return to his home- 
land from Berlin, Vienna, Paris or Milan with 
an equipment inferior to that possessed by a stu- 
dent who remained in the United States. In this 
matter, as in many others, employment of a high- 
sounding catch-phrase might bring financial re- 
turns unobtainable by the use of a matter-of-fact 
but absolutely reliable statement. It paid to adver- 
tise a European training, and not a few pros- 
pective teachers and performers went abroad 
almost solely for this reason. 

In recent years, however, the tables have been 
rapidly turned. An influx to America of celebrated 
European masters has done away with a large part 
of the necessity for foreign travel, and a steady 
growth of general knowledge at home has brought 
about an atmosphere that was formerly supposed 
to exist only on the Continent. 

Nor does the change in conditions end at this 
point. News emanating from the New England 
Conservatory in Boston shows that an enrollment 
of 3596 included students of nearly thirty foreign 
nationalities. Granting that a percentage of these 
may have been born in America, or may have come 








to this country for other purposes than music 
study, we cannot overlook the fact that their edu- 
cation is being obtained here and that, if they 
return to their own lands, they will carry a stand- 
ard inscribed with American culture. 

It is not likely the time will ever come when 
American students can afford to neglect opportu- 
nities for travel and study in other countries. 
These things must always have their value. What 
is essential to us is a right estimate of their 
importance, and that we are _ unquestionably 
developing. 
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THE HEART OF A CHILD 


UPERFICIALLY it may appear surprising that 

Anton Bruckner, a pioneer in “kolossal’”’ music 
whose centenary was celebrated on Sept. 4, should 
be credited by his biographers with the “heart of 
a child”; but the paradox, if paradox there be, 
rests upon the most slender of bases. 

There is always, in the mind that moves directly 
and forcibly towards a given point, an inherent 
simplicity that is generally associated with child- 
like methods and a child-like point of view. The 
fact that an adult intelligence may plan on a 
large, even a gigantic, scale, does not in the least 
change the complexion of the case. Rather does 
it lend color to the analogy, since the child’s imag- 
inings are seldom cast in a small mold. The 
castle in which our childhood’s hero lived was a 
building of immense proportions, peopled with 
hosts of servants and retainers. The magic car- 
pet that carried us away from earth traversed 
vast continents and seas in a twinkling. One of 
our fairies might be comfortably concealed within 
the clutch of a chubby fist, but the mermaid’s 
cave lay buried at a depth of countless fathoms. 

In Bruckner’s personal relationships we see the 
result of a child-like disposition as clearly as in 
the exercise of a fancy that stretched a symphony 
into such lengths that an hour and a half is re- 
quired for its performance. His devotion to Wag- 
ner was that of a young boy for an Olympian, 
taking form in an almost passionate desire to 
appear at his best in the presence of his god. Like 
a child, too, Bruckner’s interest was centered in 
one all-absorbing thing; the affairs of the world 
remaining vaguely in the background. 

Our American public has never shown much 
enthusiasm for Bruckner’s compositions; but, in 
common with musicians all over the world, we must 
acknowledge his strength. Moreover, an approxi- 
mation of the child qualities in his character would 
do us no harm. 


*» 


CHANGES IN CRITICISM 


ISCUSSION of the critic’s functions and capa- 

bilities, begun at a meeting in Liverpool of 
the British Music Society’s Congress, has continued 
in the British press, Basil Maine taking up the 
cudgels for those of his brethren whom M. D. 
Calvocoressi accused of incompetence. 

The question is no more likely to be settled in 
a hurry than many another problem that has exer- 
cised thinkers for generations; but certainly news- 
paper criticism has undergone a radical change 
since the day when a writer said that Jenny Lind 
“did not suffer herself to be embarrassed by the 
difficulties of the score” when she sang “Lucia.” 
In our own time, we have read, relative to Luisa 
Tetrazzini’s singing of similar music, that the 
dictionary should be “beggared of superlatives” in 
an appraisement of her performance. 

It would be profitable to learn, if we only could, 
exactly how much the art of vocalism has also 
progressed, or retrogressed, during the same 
period. 








AFFECTION FOR A HALL 


NEVITABLE as is the change by which Aeolian 

Hall in New York will be removed from its 
present site five years hence, musicians who cherish 
an affection for inanimate things cannot help feel- 
ing regretful. 

It is true that Aeolian Hall, because of its com- 
parative youth, cannot boast of the extensive asso- 
ciations that cluster around the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Carnegie Hall; but persons who have 
heard notable concerts therein must finally turn 
away with more than a momentary sensation of 
gratitude for what has been vouchsafed them 
within its walls. Many a début that prefaced a 
brilliant eareer in America will be recalled, many 
a program heard there discussed with enthusiasm. 

Seldom is a progressive move accomplished 


without sacrifice. The old Academy of Music, in 
which Adelina Patti made her first appearance 
in opera and which reechoed to plaudits in honor 
of the greatest singers of the day, could not for- 
ever remain sufficient as the home or music drama 
in a growing city. Very likely a furtive tear or 
two fell from sentimental eyes when the Academy 
was abandoned for the Metropolitan, which, in its 
turn, is now accused of insufficiency. 

Whatever obstructs the march of events is 
either brushed aside or trampled upon. In this 
case, no matter how great the number of new 
halls that may be built, the Aeolian Hall we now 
know will retain its place in our regard. And we 
still have five years left in which to add to happ) 
memories. 








Singing Teacher Visits Prima Donna 
Frantz Proschowsky is shown above being greeted 


at the door of Mme. Galli-Curci’s summer home, 
“Sul Monti,” at Highmount, N. Y., by the diva and 
her faithful dog, Fagan. Mr. Proschowsky “hikes” the 
rocky road between his home and Mme. Galli-Curci’s, 
a distance of one and a half miles, every day. He feels 
that it does him good to breathe the clear air of the 
Catskills and to listen to what he considers the greatest 
voice in the world. “The Queen of Strads” is the only 
name for it, he says. And he knows. 

Weingartner—A new symphony composed by Felix 
Weingartner will be conducted by him in the course 
of his autumn tour of the British Isles. This work 
bears the inscription, “Written for the Fnglish People. 
Mr. Weingartner is also booked to lead the Scottish 
Orchestra in a Glasgow performance of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony. 

Gordon—There are two “Jeanne Gordons” and one 
“Jane Gordon,” but there is only one artist of this name 
who sings contralto réles at the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York. Jeanne Gordon, the singer, is a Canadian 
by birth, and is not related to Jeanne Gordon who }s 
playing in “Cobra” in the Longacre Theater. Neither 
is she a relative of Jane Gordon, a vaudeville artist. 


Bloch—Ernest Bloch, director of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, who conducted a master course at the 
San Francisco Conservatory this summer, is enthus!- 
astic over the beauty of California and the musical cul- 
ture he found there. “The country is more American 
than anywhere else I have heen,” he says. Mr. Bloch 
attributes much of the catholic culture of Californians 
to the seaport, which gives access to the Orient an¢ 
brings Oriental art to them. Japanese musicians liv- 
ing in San Francisco gave a concert in Mr. Blochs 
honor, the conductor presenting him with a copy of th¢ 
score. 


Ornstein-Verd—Jean Verd does not possess a sou- 
venir of Leo Ornstein that once nearly came into »'s 
possession. Both pianists were at the same hotel 0” 
separate tours, but had never met each other, 4"¢ 
Mr. Verd decided to call upon his confrére. Outsi* 
Mr. Ornstein’s door there reposed a parcel of laund’) 
Mr. Verd knocked, and in answer to Mr. Ornste! 
“Come in,” picked up the parcel and entered. I 
Ornstein, busy at his piano, half turned and said ca-"- 
ally: “Thank you. Put it down.” Seeing Mr. V«'@ 
hesitate, he misinterpreted the situation still furth' 
produced a coin and proffered it as a tip. In an inste" 
both artists were laughing at the contretemps, 
Mr. Verd did not claim the money. 
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Pant and & ount erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


The Barber Does Bobbing 








Ie 


my dot. 


beer 
They’ll say I still look too young. Parents are so old-fashioned.” 


She sighed. 

“Do you know,” she continued briskly, 
“my parents are positively mid-Scria- 
binian? They cling to all the Stravin- 
skian formalities, and try to insist that 
| must keep my ‘place,’ as they call it, 
in a measure until the conductor beats 
the next count! But the rising genera- 
tion won’t stay behind bars any longer. 
That’s why I must be bobbed. I must 
have freedom of action—be able to move 
about quicker. You understand.” 

She climbed up the ledger lines of my 
chair and settled down on a comfortable 
flat space. 

“Now make it snippy” she urged. I’m 
due at the top of Mme. Soprani’s last 
run at the Opera at midnight. She 
won’t keep me long—she never takes 
too many risks, but I promised to be 
there or the claque will miss its cue.” 

I knew her parents—nice, reliable 
whole notes of ample girth—the kind 
that always take long rests in the An- 
dante of a symphony. Her mother used 
to be the great Fioratura Roulade’s top 
note in cadenzas, and well I remembered 
how La Roulade would hold her at her 
post until the gas jets wavered and 
chandeliers swayed with the applause. 

I sighed, too. Memorious tears clouded 
my vision and my shears slipped, making 
a series of dents in my client’s poll. 

“My cat’s moustachios!” she cried. 
“Now you’ve made me look like a semi- 
demi-semi-quaver. Father will tuck me 
back into one of these ancient fox-trots 
with a key-signature to it for this. 
That’s the respectable place he says 
little children belong in. But I wiil 
MG is « 
“I have it,” I soothed. “Let me take 
off just a little bit more, and you’ll be 
absolutely perfect for a quarter-tone on 
one of the new pianos.” 

She brightened. Lighting a cigarette, 
she curled up her stem and settled back 
again. 

“T wish,” she said, 
compose a new brindisi. 
have all gone dry.” 

“Is that why,” I asked, “the flagons 
are always waved upside down in 
operatic drinking scenes?” 

“Nope. That’s because the audience 
likes to see things on the stage that 
can’t happen. They call it artistic 
illusion. Aren’t you nearly finished?” 

I produced a mirror, the identical one 
used by Violetta in the last act of 
“Traviata.” 


“someone would 
The old ones 


—— 4) I was a confident little note that breezed into my Sevillian (not 
civilian) barber shop. Just an ordinary little black quarter- 
note with a long, thin stem. 

“I want to get bobbed,” she said, “but please don’t cut off 
That shows I’m growing up, and if I lose that my 
parents won’t let me go in for jazz or any of those things. 





She regarded her reflection thought- 
fully. Then, whisking out of the chair, 
she faced me resolutely. 

“Of course, you don’t expect any 
money. You never seemed to get it in 
the opera.” 

She was gone. Gathering up my tools, 
I sadly pondered. And this I resolved: 
if Wotan wants his beard trimmed, I 
shall make him pay in advance. 

os * a 


Music Appreciation 


NE wonders often just how much of 

a dent in the intelligence of Young 
America is made by the musical pap fed 
to it. (“Mixed metaphor” you say? Ay, 
but ‘twill serve!) The following gems 
were gleaned from examination papers 
of a music appreciation class in a uni- 
versity not a million miles from Broad- 
way: 

“Handel is famous for his auditorios.” 

“Handel wrote 156 sonatas while at- 
tending college.” 

“Beethoven wrote wherever and when- 
ever he happened to have an_inspira- 
tion.” 

“Beethoven’s 
mental.” 

“Beethoven’s music is heavy with beau- 
tiful chords and such marvelous transi- 
tions and no wonder he would rage and 
storm while writing them.” 

“The wood-winds are composed of 
kittle-drums and other noisy instru- 
ments.” 

“La Campanella by Liszt is a beauti- 
ful composition built upon a theme of 
one note. It has a great quality ot 
tonality and harmony.” 

“Cadenza is sort of a trick addition to 
a piece.” 

“By a cadenza we mean a short stop, 
then continue.” 

“The expression cadenza relates to the 
runs and thrills put in music that help 
to give certain pieces their originality 
or personal tone.” 

“Sometimes a composer will run two 
or three themes together and that proves 
that he is a very great genius.” 

“An aria is an introduction to a so- 
nata.” 

“An aria is a group of pieces.” 

“Aria means to hesitate.” 

“Rossini was hampered by his size 
and fat from being a musical giant.” 


music is very senti- 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS,MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS ‘ 

















musicians, cannot be considered. 





re. queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and addrese of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 





MUSICAL 
Matters 





Address Hditor, The Question Box. 





Songs Wanted 


HREE correspondents have written 
asking for words of songs which we 
are not able to supply, so we pass the 
inquiries on to our readers with the hope 
that words may be supplied. The first 
is a folk-song in which the line occurs: 
“John! John! The grey goose is gone 
and the fox is off to the town-oh!” The 
second is a Civil War song with the 
‘ines; “He saw the smoke ’way up de 
ribber where de Linkum gunboats lay, 
An’ he tuk his hat, en’ he left bery 
suddin an’ I specks he’s runned away!” 
he third is an old English dance song 
Which begins: “We are three dusky 
Moors from Spain, Come courting your 
“dest daughter Jane.” 
7 F 4 


Books on the Player Piano 
Question Box Editor: 
_ Please publish the names of some 
oks giving hints on playing a player- 


Plano, 
St. Louis, Aug. 28, 1924. E. D. 





“How to Use a Player Piano,” by 
Ellingham; “The Pianolist,” by Kobbe; 
“The Player Piano,” by Wilson, and 
“The Player Pianist,” by White. 

? ? 9 


Piano Pieces for Left Hand 


Question Box Editor: 
Could you give me the names of some 
piano pieces for the left hand only? 
Easton, Pa., Aug. 30, 1924. V. 


“Prelude” and “Nocturne,” by Scria- 


bin; “Recueillement dans la Forét,” by 

Emil Sauer; Sonata, Op. 42, Kalkbren- 

ner. 

wrote a 

scriptions for the left hand alone. 
7 9 9 


Count Zichy, who died recently, 
number of pieces and tran- 


F gues on B-A-C-H 


Question Box Editor: 


Can you tell me who wrote a fugue 


on the letters B-A-C-H and also how the 
letter “H” can be used? 


M. C. 
the 


Erie, Pa., Aug. 29, 1924. 
Schumann wrote six fugues on 


letters for pedal-piano. Liszt also wrote 
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a great Prelude and Fugue for Organ, 
and there is one which is said to be by 
Bach, but its authenticity is doubtful. 
In Germany the letter “H” is used to 
designate our B natural.. They use 
“B” to represent the note “B Flat.” 

7 9 9 


“The F lying Dutchman’”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
When was Wagner’s “Flying Dutch- 
man” last given at the Metropolitan? 
H. M. 
New York City, Aug. 31, 1924. 
The last performances of which we 


have been able to find any record, were 
given during the season of 1907-1908. 
7 9 9 


Massenet’s ‘‘Thérése’’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Is Massenet’s “Thérése” founded upon 
the novel “Thérése Raquin’’? 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 28, 1924. 

No. The period of the opera is during 
the French Revolution and the story has 
no connection whatever with the Zola 
novel. 
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ALLINGFORD RIEGGER, conduc- 


tor and composer, was born in 
Albany, Ga., April 29, 1885. Three 
years later his 


family moved to 
Indianap- 
olis where he at 
tended the public 
schools, graduat- 
ing from high 
school and win- 
ning a_ scholar- 
ship at Cornel) 
University 
in 1905. Mr. 
Riegger showed 
musical talent at 
an early age and 
played the pians 
by ear when a 
small child. His 
mother discover- 
ing that he had 
absolute pitch, 
had him taught the violin, which he 
began at the age of eight, continuing 
off and on during his school years. He 
remained at Cornell for one year only, 
but, becoming interested in composition 
while there, he entered the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York the follow- 
ing year. His teachers were Percy 
Goetschius in harmony and composition 
and Alwin Schroeder in ’cello. Mr. 
Riegger left the Institute in 1907, a 
member of the first graduating class. 





Wallingford Riegger 


The following year he went to Berlin, 
entering the Hochschule, where he 
studied composition with Max Bruch 
and ’cello with Robert Hausmann of the 
Joachim Quartet. He remained at the 
Hochschule for two years and _ then 
studied privately under Edgar Stillman 
Kelley in composition and Anton Hek- 
king in ’cello, remaining under their 
tuition for a year and a half. In 1910, 
Mr. Riegger made his début as a con- 
ductor with the Bliithner Orchestra in 
Berlin, and, shortly after, was engaged 
as assistant Kapellmeister at the Stadt- 
theater in Wiirzburg and subsequentiy 
as principal conductor at the Luisen- 
theater in Konigsberg. In 1916, he con- 
ducted the summer concerts of the 
Bliithner Orchestra in Berlin, being re- 
tained for the following season, but re- 
turned to the United States on account 
of America’s entry into the war. He 
was appointed head of the theory de- 
partment at Drake University in Des 
Moines, Iowa, which position he held 
for four years. In 1922, he gained 
the Paderewski Prize with a Piano Trio 
in B Minor, and the following summer 
his “American Polonaise” was played 
at the New York Stadium Concerts. In 
May, 1924, he won the Coolidge Prize 
for his setting of Keats’ “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci” for soli and small orches- 
tra. In June, 1924, he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music from the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory. Mr. Riegger 
makes his home in New York. 
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OREGON DAILY JOURNAL, 


Book Gives 
Facts About 
Music Art 


A COMPACT work of tremendous 
magnitude and importance is the 
Guide published annually by Musica! 
America of New York, the latest edi- 
tion of which was received here last 
week. It is a remarkable digest of the 
musical resources of the United States 
and Canada containing information in- 
valuable te everyone Interested in any 
way in the continent's musical activ- 
' & The book contains not only 
*.eral Information’ bearing on the 
pepuleiomw,of com ties as low as 
2000 but also gives a list of transpor- 
tation routes, principal hotels. news- 
papers, concert managers, theatres and 
auditoriums, murte dealers, choral eo- 
cigties, orchestras and operatic or- 
anizations in short, everything in the 
muéie line. A list of artists, local and 
of more than local importance, avali- 
able for concert engagements is also 
appended, the list containmg many 
hundreds of names Of great value to 
the profession are articles on variove 
phases of music, education and infor-, 





FREE PRESS EVENING 
BULLETIN. WINNIPEG 
musical “America: 


Sends 1924 Guide 


‘Five pages are allotted to Canada 
in Musfeal America’s Guide for 1924 
which has just come to hand. Mon- 
weal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Vancouver, 
‘Victoria and Ottawa furnish bulky 
paragraphs of information among 
the nineteen cities catalogued. In the 


front of the book are a few pointed | 





THE SAINT PAUL 
PIONEER PRESS. 


1924 GUIDE COMPILED. 


Supplement to Musical America 
Off Press. 

Musica! America’s 1934 Guide, just, 
off the press, further describes it- 
sejf as “A digest of the musical re- 
sources of the United States and 
Canada.” 

Compiled by the late John C. 


Freand, its table of contents is, 


a strong recommendation for the 
purpose it is supposed to serve in 
Matters of statistics, names and 
general information. 

Fejjowing are department desig- 
nations: Léading National Musica! 
Organizations, Musical Education. in 
America, How to Develop Your City 
Musically, Business Methods in ther 
Music Studio, Hints for Pruspeetiv~ 
Concert Artists, Making a Concert 
Debut in Mew York, Musical Man- 
agers and How They Operate, -um- 
mer Music Study in the United Sta* 4, 
Listing of American Cities, ~dst:ng 
of Canadian Cities, Artists Avnilag 
ble for Professional Engagements 
Some Representative Music Teacl® 
ers, Schools of Music and Theli 
Directors, Orchestras and ‘Thei 
Condnators, Music Conventions jy 
24, Festivals and. Music Wecks, 
and National Music Week 

















plete digest of the musical re- 


Canada, Musical America’s Guide 
>? 1924 show that musical appre- 
ciation is continuing its healthy 
growth. The list of music festi- 
vals arid the nutpber of cities ob+ 
serving National Music Week make 
& extremely good showing. 


fc 





SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


MUSIC GUIDE 
’ HAS VALUE 


If you want to know what is be- 
ing done in music in America and 
who does it, consult the “Musical 
Amerign” Guide for 1924, which ms 
Just been isseed from the pres. It 
is a practical compendium and its 
closely arrayed squadron of facts 
gives a better idea of the number 
and variety of musical enterprises 
im the United States than any other 
work before the nublic. 

Take San Francisco, for example. 
Here are the names of the principal 
halls and their seating capacity. 
The newspapers are enumerated 
and the names of the critics. There 
is a list of local managers, with 
their addresses, algo a list of 
“Others Who Engage Artists.” The, 
music clubs, the musical societies, 
the leading music dealers are set 
down, also the principal! hoteis, the 
railway and steamship lines. 

Similar information is given of 
all the principal) cities of California: 
and the other States of the Union. 

It is a valuable. complication 


THE DAILILAS. NEWS 
MUSICAL AMERICA GUIDE 


Containing an extremely com- 





urces of the, United States and 





KANSAS CITY Kg 


The 1924 “Musicalf 
Guide” compiled by J 
editog of- Musical An 
Music Trades, has m 
formation and magn 
gestions for. artists, 
musicians and the 
lice. 

Under “MuBical Education in 
America—Points on Choosing a 
Teacher” is the folk wing: 

# no riod im the life of. the 
pupil more crities! t@an the first few 











The 
fable in- 
tical sug- 

hers, young 
sic loving pub- 





tial in all children, are now occupying 
the attention of able teaghers. It ie also; 
estential to provide the 
best possible instrumeat en which to prac- 
tice. With these preitminaries provided 
for, the pupil, in later years, will be in, 
a position to choose teachers and studies 
for himself with some degree of aseur-, 


ance . 

The following organizations are’ 
listed as being ready to help in or- 
ganization work to’develop commn- 
nities and cities musically: The Na- 
tional. Federation déf Music Clubs 
thra the extension djyision under the 
director, Mra, Oscar FE, Hundley, 2811 
Niasuma avenve, Birmingham, Ala.; 
National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, director, C. M. Tra- 
maine, 105 West Fortieth street, New 
York, and the Bareau of Comunity 
Service, Ine, .315 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Young attists who are contem- 
plating entering the concert field 
are advised to asic -thembeives: 
“What special gifts do i possess 
which will make my singing or play: 
ing distinctive in..a field ‘In Which 
competition is exceedingly “keen?” 

The necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements. including the cost of 
concert debut in New York, deemed 
so esséntial for assured success by 
practically aji artists is algo given. 


ou will be Amazed 


at the wide range of the 
valuable musical infor- 
mation contained in this 
314-page, pocket-size 
book of reference. 
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A copy may be worth hundreds 
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“HONOLULU 
STAR-BULLETIN. 


Musical Digest 
Of America 


The 1924 edition of Musical 
America’s Guide is out, and copies 
have arrivedtin Honolulu. It con- 
tains a directory of mure than 1600 
musicians and more than 1000 
teachers; information regarding 
schools of music, musical societies, 
,orchestras, hotel and auditorium ac- 
commodations, and other valuable 
\tmformation fer musicians, teachers 


PROVIDENCE 


Musical, conditions na ig America are’ se 


forth in detail in the new Musical Amert , 


ca’s Guide for 1924 which has just bees 
issued. 


THE EVENING TRIBUNE 


THE HARTFORD 


DAILY COURANT 


‘The “Musical America’s Guide” 
for 1924.46 péen recewed. It ir of 
magatine size. numbering over 300 
pases and contains a,digest of the 
mus.cal resources of the United 
States and Canada. It lists Ameri- 
canand Canad Cities, lod 
population, railroads, the prircipal 
ho*els. newspapers ind their musi- 
cal critics, auditcriums, local mana-" 
gers, clubs and choral societies and 
leading music dealere. In addition 
to this far-reaching information, is 
— erlightenment on the lead- 
ing nationa) musical organiza‘ions, 
mpusicaeducation in America, points 
on choosing a teacher, business 
methods in the music studie, hints 
for prospective concert artists mak- 
ing a debut in New York, managers 
and how they operate, summer music 
atudy~ in the United States, artists 

iiaBle for professional engage- 








thon about 1682 musicians, 1376 
focated in 56 cities, 300 national music 
weeks, 784 cities and towns, 2500 hotels, 
1500 newspapers, 800 music. editors, 3000 
Indoor auditoriums, 100° outdoor audi- 
tortumis, 3000 managers, 8500 clubs, 3750 
club officers, 1250 choral societies, 3000 
music dealers, 735 schools. of music and 
thetr directors, 541 orchestras an‘ their 

ee 125 festivals and 14 national 
organizations afd their officers. 

It also contains a serfes of articles: 
“How to Devétop Your City Musically,’ 
*‘Mustcal Education in America. Points on 




















Choosing a Ti “Business Methods 
im the Music “Making « Concert 
Debut in N brk"’ “‘Hints for Prospec- 
tive Cone ists,” ‘“‘Musical Managers 











Operate,” and “Summer 
the United States " 














ments, representative schools and 
teachers, orchestras and their con- 
ductors. music: conventions in 1924,’ 


BUFFALO NEWs’ 


Musical America’s Guide « 

Musica! Arrerica’s Guide for 1924 
fas just pecn published, and this‘ 
— book in its completeness and 

uracy commends itself to all in- 
terested in the musical activities* of 
the country. It is a digest of the 
mustcal resources of Unileé States 
and Canada. 


The loformative details include lists: 


of artists, organizations and man- 

agers, articles ‘on musical cducation 

and the teaching, preféssion, while 

peste is devoted also to accounts of 
usw 


festivals, conventions, National ' 


Music v’-aC and summer courses 
























DAILY NEWS, 
ENSBORO, N. C., 


fions may seem a curi- 
ous reactid follow the reading 
of a commer directory. But this 
directory is Musical America’s 
Guide for 1924, which is just out. 
It marks the spread of organized 
interest in music in this country, 
and its size is impressive. It reg 
veals that there is not a state in 
the union in which institutions for 
the propagation of musical educa- 
tion are not being established and 














Such 





strengthened with surprising speed. 
The foundations are being laid for 
a great American music in the fu- 
ture. We-may be decades nearer?” 
to it than we think. 


OUSTON CHRONICLE 
Sunday, June 15, 1924 


Musacal America s 


Guide Is Off Press 


Musical Ametica's Guide for 1924 





of dollars to you. Sold by better 
music dealers or sent post-paid. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














Dept. 100 501 Fifth Ave., New York 


is off the press, one of the most com- 
plete the company has ever tyrned 
out. It is a@ digest of the musical 
resources of the United States and 
Canada, and has been compiled an- 
niwally for several Seasons by John C 
Freund, editor of Musical America 
and of the Music Trades. 

Mr. Freund's passing recently has 
set the musical world wondering wio 
will take up the important work te 
has laid. down. At any raté, artists 
throughout the country will prize; 
this year’s “Guide” as one of the fi- 

1 works completed under his d a 4 

on. 


» 





TNE WASHINGTO: rIMES 


ceipt of a fuer ef Muyical America’s 
Guide for’ 1984. "This vetrg cule 
is by far the mest comprehensive 
of any yet published by the enter- 
prieiig: m-usical newspaper, It con- 
tains bundreds of helpful hints to 
students, artists, and coné@t man 
agers, and should be included fi 










THE ROANOKE TIMES, 


New Music Guide 
Highly Valuable 


Each year the Musical America 
Company publishes a guide for the 
information eof every interest in 
music and the 1924 issue — cir- 
ulated, isaone of substantial content 
fand dress. Described as “a digest of 
the musical resources of the United 
States and Canada,” it is actually 
more than that, because jit embraces 
a certain Inspirational ‘value. that 
comes normally with a desire to! 
keep abreast of the times 

This year's Guide is substantially 
bound, for frequent thumbing, has 
data indispensable to the -profes- 
sional musician, especially concert 
artists and orchestral performers and 
covers practically every field that 
touches the commercial element 6f 
spreading musical culture. 

for the debutante singer or instru- 
mentalist there is expert advice on 
ways and means of getting an ap- 
pearance: for the student there is 
suggestion or data as to courses and 
schools: for the concert manager, 4 
list of performers, every city 
making pretensions musically is 
listed, as t musical’ organizations, 
avhilable halls, and such other de- 
tails as are of value 

work ts carefully and con- 
veniently artanged for quick and ef- 
fectual reference and in general 
make-up and content promises to 
rove one of the most popular of 
similar issues. 


The Sfusie-Departmert is In re- 


the library of every musician. 
*.s « 
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What Relaxation Means to the Pianist 


Difficulties Disappear When Freedom in Technic Is Achieved—Some Pertinent 
Questions for the Aspiring Artist—The Danger of Overstrain in 
Practising—Aesthetic Values in Works of the Masters 


MMMM UI UL LL LLL LL LL 


By LOUIS S. STILLMAN 


HE unfoldment of that 
power, which, more than 
any other ingredient in 
ithe scientific prepara- 
tion of piano playing re- 
quires infinite patience 
and care, is called relaxation. 

Relaxation in reality is conserva- 
tion. Relaxation means freedom. It 
means more than that, because diffi- 
culties disappear when a perfect state 
of relaxation is established. We need 
relaxation for the perfect presenta- 
tion of a single tone. Without relaxa- 
tion it is not possible to draw from 
the instrument a perfect tone. A per- 
fect tonal response requires a perfect 
attack. Position, condition and action 
all depend upon relaxation, and also 
control, speed and coloring need the 
freedom relaxation gives. 

One must think of what one is doing 
when attempting to gain a conscious 
manipulation of the key. Consciousness 
is after all the vital factor because it 
is that which the individual adds to the 
power which already resides in the 
thought forces (muscles). 

Nature has made the power of relaxa- 
tion, not the individual. But the individ- 
ual must acquire this power through 
the agency of mind, of consciousness, or 
more precisely, of concentration. The 
student should keep in mind these two 
words: concentration and attention.* 

Relaxation is one of the trifles which 
must be learned, understood and _ in- 
corporated in the daily effort of every 
action made at the keyboard if per- 
fection is the goal to be striven for. 

Art is an exacting task master. 
_Art calls us, we respond, we give our 
life to it. The attraction of art is most 
subtle; we feel the need to express 
something. We try, we fail, we study to 
master elements, elements at first scarce- 
ly sensed as an imperative need, but usu- 
ally accepted as a task given us to do 
merely as a stepping stone. The true 
relationship of the task to the art we 
love is so remote that few are able to 
sense the direct bearing the initial prep- 
aration has to the perfect presentation 
of art we long to reflect. 








Questions for the Student 


In fact, it is not an overstatement 
when we say that most students have 
no conception of the art, or its values, 
they wish to study; its kindred branches, 
its necessary steps, its demands upon 
ume, its dependence upon proper think- 
ing, nay, more correctly, how much it 
depends upon mental unfoldment; its 
requirements even for the earlier stages 
of study. Let the student note this well: 
when one first feels the urge to follow, 
48S a profession, some branch of art, or 
the art of music in particular, let him 
ask himself the following questions: 

What am I willing to sacrifice in 
order to attain proficiency in art? Does 
my talent justify the expenditure of 
ime and money? Have I a student 
nature? Will I be willing to wait and 
work? In what particular branch of the 
art of music can I attain success? Can 


| become an interpretative artist? Or 


*Mr Stillman is the author of “Concentra- 
ton and Keyboard Facility,” published by 
r. Schirmer. : 





have I qualities which will enable me 
to become a teacher? Is my talent for 
composition real or imaginary; is it a 
desire to express through musical lan- 
guage an innate longing, or a medium, 
to cultivate, for the purpose of exploit- 
ing self? Wagner said: “Genius is ca- 
pacity for work.” 

The student who would win success 
in art must possess concentration and its 
correlative, attention. Attention and in- 
terest call into play that most desirable 
quality of unfoldment of mind called 
the power of concentration. It is this 
faculty of mind which enables us to 
grow. Growth is not possible without 
this trinity of mind; interest, attention 
and concentration. They are not the 
same, though many may believe that the 
terms are synonymous. Mind unfolds 
when it begins to sense spiritual values. 
These are often hidden. Spiritual per- 
ception embraces all that is relative in 
the expression of a thought. The thought 
may be a musical concept or a concept 
dealing with life, art, literature, etc. 


Spiritual Values in Music 


One must not overlook the fact that 
the unfoldment of thought in conscious- 
ness is what .we call mind. And we 
must not forget that the operation of 
or function of mind is one which re- 
veals through consciousness spiritual 
values. In the realm of music these 
spiritual values take specific form. In 
art, nature and life spiritual values 
take the form consonant with each 
branch. Spiritual values reflected in the 
interpretative field concern themselves 
with all that pertains to aesthetics. So 
we see that in the final analysis all 
that the student learns, all that the com- 
poser thought and felt; the functioning 
of the piano keys, pedals, accent, rhythm, 
voicing, to say nothing about speed, de- 
pend upon the absolute command over 
each set of muscles and the ability to 


relax under any and all difficult com- 
binations. 

Many know through experience and 
many know by hearsay the difficulties 
artists and students have with the 
muscles (thought forces). 

It is curious indeed to note that a 
pianist will use the tender thought 
torces of the hand, arm and shoulder 
for hours and hours. If the thought 
forces are properly used they can be 
kept in action for long stretches of 
time. It is fortunate indeed that nature 
has forced us when we walk, to use 
properly the larger muscles in propell- 
ing ourselves along. Each alternate set of 
muscles contract and relax quite auto- 
matically. How many pianists would 
run pell-mell for four or five hours in 
succession and expect to feel comfort- 
able the next day? An athlete might 
trot four or five miles but not for four 
or five hours. Then, how in the name 
of common sense can a student expect 
to maintain a normal condition if he 
uses the smaller muscles of the hand, 
arm and shoulder improperly for pro- 
tracted periods? Unless he has learned 
to relax, neuritis is sure to attack him. 
Unless correct scientific principles are 
followed; unless the art of tone pro- 
duction is thoroughly mastered in all 
forms; unless he has learned to accent 
with those thought forces which should 
be used for accents, neuritis is sure to 
set in and possibly check his career. 


Problems of the Master Works 


The object of studying the art of 
music, using the piano and its literature 
as a medium, is, if rightly sensed, for 
one purpose only; that of interpreting 
the great works. The great works con- 


tain aesthetic values difficult to make 
manifest. All problems connected with 


master works require the utmost care 
in preparation. These problems are the 
problems the student has to master. 

















Louis S.- Stillman 





Expressed in a few words they are: 
Overcoming weight by motions made 
with sets of thought forces—the mus- 


cles controlling the active members must 
relax the instant the key passes the 
escape of the dip; acquiring the great- 
est power by thrown motions which re- 
lease the attacking members or member 
at the moment of impact. For instance, 
in chord playing, every muscle called 
into activity by the initial impulse must 
relax before the tonal response. The 
fingers attack the key with falling 
weight and are firmly fixed at the mo- 
ment of attack, but not before the finger 
is about to take its key and most cer- 
tainly not after passing the escape of 
the key dip. The power and quality 
is determined by the quickness and 
initial strength of the impact. Incorrect 
chord and octave playing is responsible 
for ruining pianos and keeping them 
constantly out of tune. Correct chord 
and octave attack eliminates the ten- 
dency to use the soft pedal constantly. 
The soft pedal should be used only to 
change the timbre and for no other 
reason. There is nothing that will 


[Continued on page 22] 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Announces the opening of his studios on | 


Monday, September 15th 


| Pedagogic Principles for the Teacher, Voice 
Production and Interpretation for Student and 


Artist. 


~ PRIVATE LESSONS 


For further information and appointments address 


Elsie T. Cowen, Sect., 471 West End Avenue, New York City 





CLASS LESSONS 








Direction: Evelyn Hopper 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Concert Managers in East Seek Aid - 
from Schools to Raise Public Taste 
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[Continued from page 15] 





off noticeably after a concert was broad- 
cast. I insisted no concert be broadcast 
from the Academy and we consequently 
give no contracts with this privilege. 
We find that it has hurt lectures more 
than concerts. 

“Every year opera performances 
are given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company during a period of twenty- 
three weeks. These performances are 
sponsored by the Brooklyn Academy, 
which suffers a deficit each year but 
meets this willingly for the great good 
it is doing. There are 600 subscribers, 
the majority taking two seat subscrip- 
tions. 

“The Brooklyn Academy owns its own 
building and is unique for a number of 
reasons. It is self-supporting; it has 
a concert hall seating 1300, an opera 
house seating 2200 and a foyer hall seat- 
ing 800.” 


“Help Young Artists” 


A plea for young artists comes from 
E. A. Haesener, music editor of the 
Erie (Pa.) Daily Times. He says: 

“There are some splendid young ar- 
tists who are deserving of just recog- 
nition. Their fees are not high and their 
artistic standing is. Why not hear them? 
It would do us good to find out what the 
younger generation is accomplishing ar- 
tistically. Will the public support these 
artists? Well, it should, and we sin- 
cerely believe it will after it finds out 
what some of these excellent young ar- 
tists are doing. Fritz Kreisler stated 
that his road to fame was a hard strug- 
gle. He said he played before scant audi- 
ences in his younger days in America. 
He added: ‘I played just as well then as 
I do today.’ Let us help the concert life 
of our community by willingness to sup- 
a ae given by deserving young 
artists.” 


Public Support Is Urged 


The music spirit in Oil City, Pa., is 
“much lacking when it comes to volun- 
tarily doing anything,” according to 
Mary Wilson Foquet, Musical AMER- 
ICA’S correspondent in that city. If an 
attraction is free, people will crowd the 
hall, she states, but if they have to pay, 
it is different. She continues: 

“As chairman of the Tuesday Musicale 
concert committee, I contracted for three 
concerts with big artists at $1,000. We 
did not receive one donation and had to 
work to seil every ticket. Our profit was 
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54 West 82nd Street, New York 
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VOICE REJUVENATION 


Voices marred by age or illness 
restored 
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$90. We have some splendid talent and 
some musical critics, but what the peo- 
ple enjoy most is exciting, curious, jazzy 
stuff. Even some of our club members 
think we should cater to the public taste. 
But I insist on bringing good American 
artists and the best and highest in music. 
The public will, even if slowly, raise its 
standard. I think the smaller places 
should be cultivated more. 

“We have two halls, one seating 350 
and the other 600. We have no opera 
house, nor any promise of any, though 
money is often raised for other projects.” 

Answering the question “What is 
wrong with the concert business gener- 
ally?” William Rees, director of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, Allentown, 
Pa., says: 

“Few people seem naturally to care for 
concerts, and only go because they are 
asked to buy tickets. Motion pictures 
and automobiles take up all their time.” 

Artists, he contends, should sing and 
play on a percentage basis. He adds: 

“Most of us ought to know the local 
field; but in our enthusiasm for our own 
attractions we sometimes fail to study 
the psychology of audiences. With all 
the local choirs and organizations doing 
some very fine things, I think there are 
too many local concerts, especially at 
certain times. Other towns should be 
asked to do something. Allentown draws 
from the entire Lehigh Valley. Indeed, 
sometimes our audiences are mostly 
made up of outsiders. 

“Education and cooperation among 
managers would help. I guess we are al! 
unbusinesslike at times. An idea strikes 
us, we get enthusiastic and don’t study 
methods. Nor do we take enough time 
in advance to work out all the plans 
which could be used. I wish we could get 
guarantors, but our community is very 
conservative and does not like to back 
anything uncertain. Booking agents al- 
ways prefer a club or singing society to 
deal with. 

“IT think the city should arrange a 
series of musical events yearly, and that 
all the local managers should help in put- 
ting it across. I believe radio has affected 
concert-going in this way: people will not 
go to the inconvenience of ‘dressing up’ 
for a concert when they can tune in at 
home. The press has always been very 
kind. An interesting account of a con- 
cert creates a desire in those who read 
it to attend the next affair.” 


“A Big Little Town” 


Speaking of affairs in Wellsville, N. Y., 
Clarence F.. Read, chairman of the Chris- 
tian Temple Building, says: 

“Wellsville has been advertised as the 
‘biggest little town with a big course.’ 
Local managers have cooperated in their 
bookings to the extent that there have 
been no cancellations or failures. I be- 
lieve failure might result from over- 
booking, for the public becomes satiated 
with concerts and lectures if many are 
booked too closely. This happens in a 
community of 50,000 or less, because the 
same people attend every concert. With 
education, we are building up our field, 
and one or two extra concerts a year 
could be given. It is better to have Al 
artists and few concerts than poor artists 
and many concerts. 

“Many local managers do not study 
their field, or what the public enjoys. 
Primarily, an audience is made up of 
people who go for the enjoyment of it. 
Of course, the student and the musician 
go for educational interest, but they are 
in the minority. The ‘fly-by-night’ man- 
ager never gets across. It may be pos- 
sible to pull something once; but you 
can’t fool the public, which knows that 
its own managers are looking after its 
needs. 

“There is a certain lack of public in- 
terest in music. Many of the older peo- 
ple did not have musical opportunities 
in their youth, but the public schools 
are doing a great work in music edu- 
cation and are creating a public demand 
for recitals and concerts. 


Education the Answer 


“In the five years that Wellsville has 
had its music courses we have always re- 
ceived splendid cooperation from booking 
managers. I believe in a few recitals of 
a high standard. Some people believe 
they are getting a lot for their money 
when you give them a great number of 
concerts. This really retards the growth 
of your territory. It is a case, again, of 
educating your public.” 


In regard to new territory, Mr. Read 
states: 

“Wellsville is the hub of a population 
of concert-goers of 75,000 people. A 
considerable growth could be easily ac- 
complished. Wellsville, being a pioneer 
in concert management in its territory, 
takes a little pride in its accomplish- 
ments. With mutual welfare, much good 
could be done. The exploitation of new 
territory would lessen congestion in the 
established fields if the bookings were 
favorable and not too close together. 


“Cancellations do not affect the artists 
so much as your patrons. Too many can- 
cellations ruin the public’s faith in your 
ability as a manager. I believe an edu- 
cational move to introduce more efficient 
business methods among local managers 
would be effective. Too many people have 
the idea they could manage recitals or 
courses, and through their poor methods 
create a deficit. They spoil the prospects 
of other managers, as the public sees and 
hears everything, and will lose confi- 
dence in prospective managers. 


“We have always used guarantees. We 
obtain options on artists for our course, 
and then go out and sell the course, mak- 
ing each subscriber a guarantor for the 
number of tickets for which he sub- 
scribes. I believe the musical club has 
more confidence from its public than 
many local managers. With the club 
standing back of a course, it is finan- 
cially more dependable than the single 
manager. 


“T believe that if a municipality would 
grant a subsidy, similar to a grant for 
band concerts and the like, a much 
smaller fee could be charged for concerts 
and a greater public reached. Many peo- 
ple who love music, but who cannot af- 
ford to pay the price, would be reached 
in this manner. This would be giving en- 
joyment in life to those who toil and miss 
the things that other people can have. 
Our public did not change much last sea- 


son. Our attendance was larger than i: 
previous years. 

“I believe radio has helped the loca 
field. Many people have installed radio 
who apparently never cared for musik 
Now, hearing so many good things ove 


the radio, they have joined our list o° 


patrons. : 

“We have had splendid cooperatio 
from the press. The papers are eage 
and anxious to do whatever they can.” 


To solve the problem, Mr. Read woul | 


emphasize music in the schools. He f: 
vors music memory contests, as music i: 
taken into the children’s homes by thi 
method. He continues: 


“Grant school credits in instrumenta|! 
music and theoretical subjects, such as 
theory, melody writing and ear training, 
Future patron- 


history and harmony. 
age will not be secured from the adult 


of today, but from the children of today. 
If we give them good music in the 
schools they will grow up with a desire 


for music that will endure throughou: 


life. It will be a constant enjoyment to 


them. In the old days there was not 
opportunity for 


future.” 





Earle Laros Brings Piano Novelties for 
Next Season’s Programs 


Earle Laros, pianist, returned to 
America from a European visit on a 
recent voyage of the France. He was 
in England and France, where he visited 
the American Conservatorv at Fon- 
tainebleav He has brought back several! 
novelties which he will present in his 
programs next season. Among recent 
bookings for Mr. Laros will be a recital 
at the Birmingham School for Girls in 
November and an appearance with th« 
Cleveland Orchestra in Cleveland in the 
same month. 


Eastman School of Musie 


of 
The University of Rochester 


om 


* * 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HOWARD HANSON. PRIX DE ROME (1921), FELLOW 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, APPOINTED DIRECTOR 


FREDERIC LAMOND WILL CONDUCT MASTER CLASSES 
for ADVANCED STUDENTS and TEACHERS of PIANO 


Beginning October first 


_ERNEST BLOCH WILL CONDUCT FIVE WEEKS MASTER 
CLASSES IN THEORY AND PEDAGOGY 


Beginning February first 


OPERA TRAINING DEPARTMENT, Direction VLADIMIR 
- ROSING 
Intensive training in opera technique and repertoire. 
Unusual opportunity for public performance. 


Courses Leading to Degree Bachelor of Music. 


Courses Leading to Eastman School Certificate. 


Organ Accompaniment of Motion Pictures. 
Completely equipped studio. 


Complete Education in all Branches of Music. 


* 


For Information Address the Secretary 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 


superintendents of 
schools as there is today, but they have 
the chance to create music-lovers of the 
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ROLAND HAYES RETURNS 
FOR LONG AMERICAN TOUR 





Tenor Will Appear Extensively in Native 
Country After Triumphs in 
European Cities 


Boston, Sept. 2.—Roland Hayes, 


tenor, returned last week from his third 
European concert tour. At the con- 
clusion of his outstanding American 
successes last season, Mr. Hayes left 
in February for his third tour of the 
Continent. Following return engage- 
ments in London and Paris, where he 
was again acclaimed, he made initia! 
appearances in Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Germany. In the latter coun- 
try his reception was most cordial and 
in Berlin he repeated his first success 
in a second concert. 

Commenting upon his reception in 
Germany, where he sang to capacity 
houses in Berlin, Cologne and Frank- 
fort, Mr. Hayes said, “The Germans may 
go without food, but they must have 
music, for music is the life of the coun- 


try. Everywhere else there are signs 
of poverty, but the concert halls and 
opera houses are always filled. And 
what is more, the artists themselves are 
well paid.” 

It is the music of the masters that 
is a feature of Mr. Hayes’ programs, 
as was instanced in his London concert, 
where, accompanied by Sir Henry. Wood’s 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, he sang arias 
by Bach, Mozart and Purcell. Mr. 
Hayes, through his manager, W. H. 
Brennan, has booked over seventy con- 
certs for his American tour, which com- 
mences in October. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Nina Tarasova Returns from Europe 


Word has just been received that 
Nina Tarasova, soprano, is among the 
passengers on the Paris, which was 
scheduled to dock in New York on Sept. 
5 or 6. She is returning from a success- 
ful series of recitals in Paris and Lon- 
don. Miss Tarasova will give three re- 
citals at Aeolian Hall, New York, during 
the coming season, in addition to ap- 
pearances in other parts of the country. 


HERBERT 
WITHERSPOON 


Master of Singing 





44. West 86th Street, New York City 


Mr. Witherspoon and his assis- 


tant teachers will resume teach- 


ing Monday, September 22nd, 


1924. 


Lessons and consultations by appoint- 


ment only. 


Telephone, Schuyler 5889 


Miss Minnie Liplich, Manager 





Teacher of many well known pianists now before the public 


THUEL BURNHAM 


Internationally famous concert pianist 
and pedagogue 


Steinway Piano Used 


Dai Buell Sees Recording of Pianists’ 
Art as One of the Wonders of the Age 


CUDUDADAUADEA ALAN LEA EEA Ae 


N° one appreciates the wonders of 
4% the age more than the musician, 
who is privileged to record his interpreta- 
tion of master compositions for future 
generations, in the opinion of Dai Buell. 
Miss Buell, who has for several years 
been recognized as a pianist of high 
attainments, is among the well-known 
artists who record for the Ampico, and 
has felt the thrill that comes in playing 
for audiences yet unborn. 

“Tt has never seemed quite fair to me 
that, until comparatively recently, only 
the creative musician has been able to 
pass on to posterity the results of his 
labors. How many truly great per- 
formers have passed into oblivion, simply 


because they left nothing tangible by 
which they could be remembered. Take 
Liszt and Rubinstein, for instance. 
While each attained distinction as a 
composer, he was known in his day 
chiefly as a performer. What a boon 
to musicians of today if they could 
listen to the recreation of the great 
classics by these master pianists!” 

(Making a record for an_ invisible 
audience is one of the greatest experi- 
ences which a pianist can have, Miss 
Buell believes. The thought that his 
one performance must be his highest 
realization of the composer’s ideal, is 
almost overpowering, she says, and 
makes it necessary for him to summon 
all his powers to surmount the anxiety 
of the “great moment.” 

“The impressions in the laboratory is 
a subject to which only an Edgar Allan 
Poe could do justice,” Miss Buell said. 
““‘The Hidden Ear,’ insistent, demand- 
ing, exacting, uncompromising—would 
be a good theme for an author capable 
of dealing with uncanny subjects. Its 
demands upon one’s vitality are greater 
than one can measure. It pervades the 
room; it is omnipresent! 

“One approaches the piano with a 
feeling of awe, even though there is no 
obvious difference between the instru- 
ment and the one which is used on the 
concert platform. The attendants Jeave 
one to get thoroughly saturated with 
the mood of the composition and used 
to the instrument. Presently, one hears 
the question, “Are you ready?” And one 
is face to face with the great moment! 

“Although it is not an exact parallel, 
yet I can sympathize with the criminal 
about to be electrocuted. The atmosphere 
of the death chamber could be no more 
tense. On the wall are three lights, 
signals for ‘the hidden ear,’ or those 
operating it, and intermittent flashes 
convey their warning. The attendant, 
watch in hand, steps forward. ‘You may 
begin.’ he says, and we are off! 

“With the completion of the perform- 
ance it is possible to gauge, in a meas- 
ure, just what has taken place. One is 
conscious of having used up much physi- 
cal energy. There is also a feeling of 
emotional and spiritual depletion and an 
exhaustion more complete than is gen- 
erally experienced after an entire re- 
cital. 

“But when, in after days, the record- 
ing is before one, the fact remains that 


announces the opening of his studios for the 


season 1924-25. 
No. 10 FIFTH AVENUE, New York City 


Prospectus Sent Upon Application 


Address Russell Wragg, Secy. 





“One of 
most finished 
pianists 
heard in this 








Dai Buell, Pianist 


one’s etforts, the expenditure of vital 
forces, have not been used in vain. For 
he has created a thing of beauty; some- 
thing which may reveal to others a 
thought that otherwise might have re- 
mained hidden. And one appreciates, as 
never before, the scientific achievement 
which has made it possible for the per- 
former to take his stand with the crea- 
tive artist in leaving to posterity the 
results of his labors.” 





Boston Increases Appropriation for 
Instrumental Music in the Schools 


BOSTON, Sept. 2.—Public school au- 
thorities are about to inaugurate a 
broader curriculum for the study of in- 
strumental music. John A. O’Shea, di- 
rector of music in the local schools, 
headed a committee which has com- 
pleted a survey of musical instruction 
in the schools throughout the country, 
and has reported the feasibility of en- 
larging the instruction in instrumental 
music. The school committee has ap- 
proved the report and has granted an 
increase in the appropriation for music 
this year, to defray the increased costs 
Instruction by competent teachers will 
be made available to pupils voluntarily 
enrolled in the classes, at the price of 
twenty-five cents a lesson. Band and 
orchestral instruments of the best qual- 
ity will be furnished the pupils. 

W. J. PARKER. 


For the third consecutive season 
Richard Crooks, tenor, will sing at a 
Biltmore Morning Musicale in New 
York. Contracts have just been signed 
for his appearance on Dec. 5. 


Grace Kerns, soprano, is now in Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.. where she is spending 
the last part of her vacation. 
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CONSERVATORY LISTS 


New England Institution Will 
Begin Academic Year 
Next Month 


By W. J. Parker 


Boston, Aug. 30.—Registration for 
the classes and private instruction at 
the New England Conservatory will 
begin on Thursday morning, Sept. 11. 
One week later, Sept. 18, the academic 


year will start. 

An addition to the list of scholarships 
available for assignment to _ talented 
students is the Maine scholarship, a gift 
from the Massachusetts Daughters of 
Maine. It amounts to $100 and will be 
awarded to a young man or young 
woman from Maine. ‘ 

The several Evans, Langshaw, Baer- 
mann, Florence E. Brown and Rebecca 
F. Sampson prizes will be awarded at 
the close of the school year as heretofore. 

The Endicott prizes in. composition, 
cffered at the Conservatory through the 
generosity of H. Wendell Endicott of 
the board of trustees. will be awarded 


for a fourth time. They may be com- 


MANY SCHOLARSHIPS 


peted for by any student registered at 
the Conservatory on or before Oct. 1, 
1924. The manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted: on or before April 1, 1925. The 
prizes are as follows: 

Class 1. $200 for the best overture 
or other serious work for orchestra, nor 
te exceed twelve minutes in length. 

Class 2. $150 for the best work for 
chorus and orchestra, not more than 
twelve minutes long. 

Class 3. $150 for the best suite or 
smaller work for small orchestra. 

Class 4. $100 for the best composition 
for unaccompanied chorus. 

Class 5. $100 for the best composition 
in the form of a string quartet. 

Class 6. $100 for the best set of five 
songs or group of pianoforte pieces. 

Each of the foregoing prizes entitles 
the holder to a scholarship in composi- 
tion at the Conservatory during the 
ensuing year. 

The Mason & Hamlin prize of a grand 
piano will be offered in competition for 
the sixteenth time about May 1, 1925. 
Competitors will be members of the Con- 
servatory senior class or post graduate 
students in the pianoforte department. 

Lambda Chapter, Sigma Alpha Iota, 
will offer a special scholarship of $150, 
available for a student already regis- 
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Alexander Bloch 


Will resume teaching September 15th 


Mr. and Mrs. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Oratory and Dramatic Art 
LBADING SCHOOL OF THF NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


PRACTICAL TRAINING IN ACTING 


Master Violinist 
and Pedagogue 


Louis WOLF 


Gabriel FENY VES Picne Veteass 
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WILLEM WILLEKE, ’Cello 
LILLIAN L. 


The Hartford School of Music, Inc. 
91 ELM ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Includes in tte faculty such oat as 


AURELIO GIORNI, Piano and Composition ALFRED TROEMEL, Violin 
BISSELL, Teachers’ Course 


M. L. WHITNEY, Voice 








Teacher and Coach 
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tudio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
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Teacher of Singing 








TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: 549 W. 113th St., N. Y. City 
Phone: Cathedral 7890 
Director of Y.W.C.A. Music Scheol of Bruoklyn 
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NORMAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
AVAILABLE FOR ORCHESTRA-CHORUS CONDUCTING 
526 WEST 139th ST., N. Y. TEL. 2550 AUDUBON 
Frederick T,; A MB 
TENOR—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly Leading Dramatic Tenor 


Vocal Technique 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 


Studios: 
at 
Address: 518 W. 111th St., New York, N. Y. 
N Phone Cathedral 7541 


524-525 Huntington Chambers 
BOSTON 
WILLIAM Specialist in Foreign Language Pronunciation 


The text of the foreign songs on your program easily, 

quickly and perfectly learned through PHONETICS. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, N. Y., Wed. and Fri. 
Afternoons. Phone Circle 1350 
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Pupil of Ma B. Moore, Sherwood, Raif, Moskowski, 
(PERFIELD SYSTEM) 








TEACHER OF SINGING 


Voice Placing—!I nterpretation—Diction 
Studio: 66 W. 38th St. New York City 


Barth, Sgambatti and Thuel Burnham 
sancHe DHARAUN 





275 Central Park West, N. Y. *Phone, Schuyler 5465 
Special Coaching and Attention to Professionals Phone Fitzroy 3722 





tered or entering the Conservatory in 
1924-25. Fraternity and _ sorority 
scholarships will be available for mem- 
bers of the respective chapters of the 
Sinfonia, Alpha Chi Omega, Sigma 
Alpha Iota, Mu Phi Epsilon and Kappa 
Gamma Psi, the scholarship of the last 
named founded by Ignace J. Paderewski, 
an honorary member. 

The Conservatory orchestra will be 
organized by Wallace Goodrich, conduc- 
tor. Candidates for the string section 
will report for examination on Sept. 26. 





Alexander Gunn to Divide Time Between 
Teaching and Concerts 


LANSING, MicH., Aug. 30.—Alexander 
Gunn, who has recently been engaged to 
head the Lansing Conservatory next sea 
son, will have active charge of the ad- 
vanced piano work and also supervise 


the work in the other departments. Mr. 
Gunn will arrange his work in such 9a 
manner that he will be able to appear 
frequently in concert in that section of 
the country. The Conservatory has an 
enrollment of 500 students, making it 
the third largest school of music in the 
State. Mr. Gunn is an American and 
received his principal training in New 
York under Ernest Hutcheson, George 
Copeland and Carl Friedberg. He has 
played in Boston, New York and in many 
cities of the South and Middle West. 





Classes and Concerts Draw Attention at 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 28.—Yeatman 
Griffith opened his classes here on Aug. 
13. His periods for private lessons are 
full and he is conducting large teachers’ 
and students’ classes. Louis Victor 
Saar, in closing his period as instructor 
at the Ellison-White Conservatory, pre- 
sented Bethel Stack, Mary Wyman, Ber- 
nice Helme and Earl Wagner in piano 
recital. An exceptionally large audience 
attended the band concert led by Man- 
fredo Chiafferelli at Holladay Park on 


Aug. 11. The success of these summer 
concerts is gratifying. 
JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Mary Wildermann Returns from Special 
Classes in Jenkintown, Pa. 

Mary Wildermann, pianist and ex- 
ponent of the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons, has returned to New York from 
Jenkintown, Pa., where she conducted 
a large class of pupils at the recent 
normal course in the Progressive Series. 
Miss Wildermann was also heard in a 
program early in the course, playing a 
Beethoven sonata and works by Brahms, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Grieg and Liszt. 
She will resume her teaching in her 
New York studios this month and will 
number in her fall classes several pian- 
ists who worked with her at the special 
summer session. 





Eugen Haile Honored at Woodstock 


Woopstock, N. Y., Aug. 30.—Several 
artists from the musical colony joined in 
an interesting program at the Maverick 
in honor of Eugen Haile on the evening 
of Aug. 29. Following a performance of 
Mozart’s Quartet for Strings in F, 
played by Pierre Henrotte and Armand 
Combel. violinists; Edward Kreiner, 
viola player, and Horace Britt, ’cellist, 
John F. Carlson, baritone, sang three 
songs by the honor guest. There was 
also a group of songs by Marion Eames, 
soprano, and a Schubert quartet. 





Dunning Teacher Studies in France 


NEw BERN, N. C., Aug. 30.—Elizette 
Reed Barlow, Dunning normal teacher, 
is now in Europe, studying at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Fontainebleau. She 
is a pupil of Charles Marie Widor in 
organ and of Isador Philipp in piano. 
Miss Barlow will return to America in 
the latter part of September and will 
resume her classes in the Dunning 
System. 





Harold Bachman and his “Million 
Dollar” Band have been engaged by the 
City of Tampa, Fla., during the winter 
season. The organization has been on 
tour since the first of the year, and will 
open the Tampa engagement the last 
Sunday in December. 
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Piano Playing 
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ruin the hammer of a piano so quick'y 
as this habit of jamming the foot cn 
the soft pedal and keeping it there 
throughout a performance. 

pa ogee control is purely a menta| 
process with the proviso of an 7f: the 
“if” is a most important if, because 
there cannot be control if incorrect prin- 
ciples of development and muscle use 
(activity and rest—rest and activity) 
have been employed, whether one mus- 
cle or a set of muscles govern the kind 
of motion desired. 

In order to get mind into the muscle 
tissue, mind must be used. The thought 
works automatically, providing it is of 
the correct quality. — 

The possession of varied dynamics 
depends upon mental control and the 
maximum power. The day has passed 
when we are~satisfied to listen to a 
great work of art played in two dyna- 
mic degrees. Loud and soft. Loud 
and soft with the soft pedal down. Loud 
and soft without pedals. Loud and soft 
with the damper pedal or perhaps the 
combination of soft and damper. A 
lovely effect, to be sure, but great works 
require greater aesthetic values than 
this limited scope allows. It should not 
need the voice of a prophet or the 
seventh son of a seventh son to tell the 
average intelligent student and not a 
few artists that the dynamic range of 
the best modern concert grand is capable 
of an indefinite variety of dynamic 
values and many varieties of touch. 
Many of the great works have not as 
yet received their ideal interpretation. 
All that is in them has not been brought 
out because, sad to relate, the complex 
combinations of material, mental, physi- 
cal, emotional, present an extreme case 
for solution. The mental grasp of 
their aesthetic content is prevented by 
faulty training. 

The freedom with which beauty 
reflected in easier works is checked in 
the greater art works because the mar- 
gin of freedom diminishes at a startling 
ratio as the difficulties increase in 
physical manipulation, emotional inten- 
sity and complex aesthetic values. 


HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano 


Oliver Stewart 


Tenor 
Available for CONCERTS 
ORATORIOS—OPERA 
Teacher of Singing 
Address: c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.| 


Vv 


Hungarian Pianist 
OCONCERTS—REOITAL& 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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PETRI A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Special attention given to the 
training of beginners. 
Studio: 1425 B’way, New York City 
Phone Pennsylvania 2628 
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MAURICE 


BARON 


Exclusive Arranger: Capitol Theatre, N. Y. © 
Arranger for G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Artistic Orchestrations 
Composing—Revising—Editing 

BEL WIN, INC., 701 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 

Phone Bryant 8914 














TENOR VIOLINIST 





Management: Arthur and Helen Hadley, 124 West S5th St., New York 
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Musicians and Writers Meet in Ischl, 


and “Art Factory” 


SCHL, Aug. 14.—If you happen to 
| aatainae along the Esplanade in 
Ischl on one of these pleasant August 
afternoons, you are quite sure to run 
into at least two-thirds of all the Aus- 
trian composers, dramatists and libret- 
tists. These folk have flocked hither 
ever since poor old Franz Josef made it 
his summer capital, and though the holy 
Roman Empire is a thing of the past 
they still foregather. 

Among so many wits, clever anecdotes 
naturally flourish abundantly. I offer 
as one who is loafing in the nearby 
Gemunden, a few specimens. 

The first one is also the latest. 

Scene: Of course the Esplanade. 


Time: When the Vienna evening 
papers have arrived, and the Jause 


(schlagobers and gugelhupf) is being 


consumed. 


Works Continuously 


HUNNGALLINUUOIUOUNUOENUUEUNADONU ODN EAU OUU EEUU ECAA UENCE TOA 


Emerich Kalman, composer of “Coun- 
tess Mariza” is lounging in a com- 
fortable chair, when someone taps him 
on the shoulder. Looking up languidly 
he perceives Erich Korngold, who is not 
one of his competitors. 
various things, mostly about their future 
plans. Presently Kalman gets up and 
says: 

‘My dear Korngold, come to my house. 
I want you to hear the latest American 
hits, on my gramophone. I received the 
records yesterday.” 

Korngold (laughing) : 
hear them anyway in your newest 
operettas.” 

Kalman (promptly): “O, no! The 
things I use I am not going to play for 
you.” 

Much currency is also given to the 
following: A well-known manager has 


“Why I shall 




















They chat about . 

















for some days been pursuing a _ promi- 
nent composer. He is determined to 
secure, at any’ price, the latter’s newest 
operetta. The musician hesitates and 
bargains for he knows that of late man- 
agers are purchasing villas and auto- 
mobiles but are not paying royalties. 
And so he is in no hurry to come to 
terms. 

Finally the manager, as a last resort, 
exclaims: . 

“Oh, I suppose you want a big sum 
in advance?” 

“No, a bigger one.” 

“Very good, when business gets better 
you shall have it.” 

“Oh, I can’t wait as long as that,” 
quickly replies the composer. (En 
parenthese, the theatrical business in 
Austria is just now worse than the con- 
cert business in America.) 

There’s a house on the Esplanade 
where dwell four authors and one com- 
poser. On every story, pens and type- 
writers are busy from morning until 
night. The chimneys of this amuse- 
ment factory smoke continually. On the 
first story they are hammering out a 
play, and on the second work is also 
going on. From the parterre are heard 
brand-new melodies. 

The greatest racket, however, is caused 
by Arnold and Emil Goltz. The first- 
named is a genial, witty but rather ex- 
citable gentleman, while his twin broth- 
er’s temperament is much more _in- 
clined to mildness. Arnold loves to lash 














Toti Dal Monte to Make American Début 
in Chicago 

Toti Dal Monte, coloratura soprano, 
will make her American début in Chi- 
cago, instead of with the San Francisco 
Upera Company as first expected. Miss 
Dal Monte’s first American appearance 
will be with the Chicago Civic Opera on 
Nov. 10 in “Lucia.” This arrangement, 
made by agreement with Gaetano Merola 
of San francisco and Charies L. Wagner 
of New York, is due to the fact that if 
Miss Dal Monte fulfilled her contract in 
Australia, where she is singing with 
great success, she could not arrive in 
America until the day before the date 
set for her appearance in San Francisco. 
Under the details of this rearrangement 
Miss Dal Monte will arrive in America 
about Oct. 20. She will make her New 
York début with the Metropolitan Opera 
in December. 
Jeannette Vreeland Joins Husband on 

Vacation 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, has gone 
to Dannemora, N. Y., for a vacation with 
her husband, Percy Rector Stephens. 
Most of Miss Vreeland’s summer has 
been spent in Chicago, where Mr. 
Stephens has filled important teaching 
engagements. Miss Vreeland has just 
been engaged to sing at the National 
American Music Festival in Buffalo in 
a program of works by American com- 
posers. 




















































TOMTOM himself into a frenzy and is then prone ah ee at 
| = to speak loud enough to be heard across eee ce ee et > 
= the street. While finishing the finale of Phil del hia Ri weird 
d| = a second act where all the characters Vadelphia, Richard Hageman, con- 
| eB ° well cde. ; .:.. ducting. Mme. Roselle was applauded 
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ei bawling lustily. ber E 
= “What ails you?” asked the composer i one 
Announces the appointment of F of the afore-mentioned brand-new 
melodies. 
“Oh, I am so afraid. The two authors 
“e o are authoring so loudly.” 
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of our day. EF] linists. patehaiee Sam seed 
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Autobiography of Calvé is Illumined 
by Wit and Radiant Spirit of Singer 


HOAUEALEC ULE A 


[Continued from page 9] 





GIFT of self-criticism that many 

artists do not possess is revealed by 
Emma Calvé in her autobiography, “My 
Life,” translated by Rosamond Gilder 
(New York and London: D. Appleton 
and Company). 

“IT went to Milan with all the faults 
and all the advantages of my youth,” 
she writes about her début at the Scala. 
“My seasons at the Opéra Comique had 
taught me nothing. In spite of the burn- 
ing fires within me I gave the effect of 
being cold, for I was unable to com- 
municate with my audience or in any 
way to express my emotions... I 
sang out of tune and lost my head com- 
pletely. The audience hissed me, and 
quite rightly! How often since then 
have I blessed that fortunate hissing 
which made me realize my shortcomings 
and spurred me to undertake the serious 
studies which I so much needed!” 

But it was something more revolu- 
tionary than added study that the young 
singer needed, something more vital than 
increased technical proficiency—and that. 
she relates, was a great sorrow. Citing 
the case of Sontag, who was criticized 
as having “neither feeling nor artistic 
temperament” in the period that pre- 
ceded a tragedy in her career and to 
whom Mme. Calvé refers as a “beauti- 
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Emma Calvé, Whose Autobiography, “My 
Life,” Is Full of Characteristic Vitality 
and Humor 


ful statue come to life” after this mis- 
fortune, the author goes on: “My own 
experience was very much the same 
. . . I suffered a great sorrow, the first 
tragedy that had touched my young life. 
Of that I still cannot speak. It is 
enough that the shock was so violent 
that I fell seriously ill. . During 
the interminable months of recovery lL 
read a great deal and meditated on many 
things which until that time had not held 
my attention. In the crucible of pain 
and suffering my spirit seemed to have 
developed a new sensitiveness, a new 
power of svmpathy, a wider understand- 
ing of life and art. When, later, I re- 
turned to the stage, I found that I knew 
at last how to communicate with my 
audience, how to reach the public and 
make it feel my joy or sorrow, my 
happiness or pain.” 


An Adventure in Spain 


Mme. Calvé does not, however, dwell 
upon those dark days. When, in other 
parts of the book, she mentions unpleas- 
ant happenings, she turns upon them the 
radiance of her indomitable spirit, the 
brightness of her wit, so that they shine 
as experiences to be envied rather than 
as events which a pleasure-loving person 
might avoid. In Spain, for example, 
where she encountered a cabal obviously 
formed to discomfit her, Mme. Calvé 
found when she would leave her hotel 
that two policemen guarded the door 
to prevent her escape. “Imagine my 
fury and alarm!” she exclaims. But, 
when she reaches that part in the narra- 
tive in which her triumphant going under 
the escort of the French Minister is 
described, Mme. Calvé fiuishes with a 
mock heroic gesture: “Thus did I leave 
Spain! It is the only country, by the 
way, where the great Patti was hooted.” 

Fun of the spontaneous, wholesome 
kind abounds in “My Life.” There is, 
for example. a piquant tale of how Mme. 
Calvé, speaking but two words of Rus- 
sian, used the wrong one to an official 
at a state service in the Basilied in St 
Petersburg and, in consequence, was 
ushered to the place reserved for the 
Empress Mother, a place she innocently 
held until the Grand Duchess Vladimir 
unceremoniously shooed her out of. it. 
Other reminiscences are equally refresh- 
ing; but when she touches a deeper note, 
Mme. Calvé becomes still more interest- 
ing, because she has the courage to speak 
of matters commonly kept under lock 
and key in an artist’s mind. “In order 
to sing really well one must believe in 
God” is a dictum of hers; and she 
counsels ambitious girls to remember 
that motherhood is a more “glorious 
destiny” than “the fascination of a 
dazzling public life.” 

With the frankness which makes “My 
Life” more readable than reminiscent 
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books usually are, Mme. Calvé sums up 
her success in these words: “I have had 
a great deal of good luck in my career. 
I was fortunate in coming to the operatic 
stage at a time when there were few 
singers whose type and temperament 
fitted them for the interpretation of such 
parts as Carmen and Santuzza. I was 
needed and I was at hand. This accounts 
perhaps for part of my success; hard 
work, patience and perseverance for 
another part. And for the rest, it is 
for others who have heard and seen me 
on the stage to judge.” 


Clarence Gustlin Visits Far West 


Clarence Gustlin, pianist, who will 
inaugurate a series of American Opera 
Interp-Recitals under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
next season, is now in California in the 
interests of his tour. He will return 
East in the early fall and will attend 
the Federaton Board meeting in Pitts- 
Lurgh in November. 








Mme. von Klenner Presents Pupils in 
Sacred Song Programs 


WESTFIELD, N. Y., Aug. 30.—Katherine 
Evans von Klenner of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Opera Club of 
America, who is conducting a summer 
class in singing near here, presented 
several of her pupils in a sacred song 
program at St. Peter’s Church on the 
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evening of Aug. 24. Among those whxc 
appeared were Ruth H. Barnes, David 
A. Thomas, Lee H. Barnes, Alice T 
Riley, Regna Ahlstrom Parker and 
David Arthur Thomas. The same singers 
gave a similar program in St. Paul’s 
Church in Mayville on the previous Sun. 
day evening. A program was giver 
earlier in the month, when Mme. vor 
Klenner delivered an address on “Music’: 
Place in Community Life.” 





South Dakota Concert to Celebrate 
Football Game 


Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Reinal( 
Werrenrath, baritone, have been engage! 
to give the concert at Brookings, S. D., 
on the occasion of the big football gam: 
of the South Dakota State College. This 


concert is an annual affair in celebration 
of the alumni reunion and “Get Together 
Day,” known throughout the State as 
“Hobo Day.” Some 25,000 persons flock 
to Brookings for the festival. 





Richard Crooks Returns From Europe 


Richard Crooks, tenor, recently re- 
turned to America from Europe, where 
he has been resting and working up his 
programs for the coming season. Mr. 
Crooks will stay at his summer home 
in Sea Girt, N. J., until the opening of 
the 1924-25 season. 
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Production of “Ring” Restores Bayreuth 
{ to Rightful Place in World of Music 
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spontaneity. This effect is all the more 
irresistible because the choral perform- 
ance is quite incomparable. This is one 
of those scenes, which Bayreuth alone 
makes possible of realization, presented, 
in such a loving, weighty and well-pre- 
pared manner. 

Very poetic, too, is the Forest and 
Mountain Valley on the Rhine with the 
charming Rhine-Maidens’ scene. The 
development ef the grandiose final scene 
in which Wagner’s fantasy, as is well 
known, practically demands the impos- 
sible, as on this occasion, is shaped up in 
a far more effective manner. The in- 
troduction of the Rhine has_ been 
relegated to the background. The scene 
in which Hagen is dragged into the river 
by the Rhine-Maidens is uncommonly 
interesting, and the tableau of the de- 
struction of Valhalla is as well done as 
is possible in the circumstances. Never- 
the less, in this case, I should prefer the 
projection of a sinister red glow as is 
done elsewhere, as a symbolic illusion to 
the Gétterdémmerung. This gigantic 
climax of the Nibelungen tragedy roused 
enthusiasm; none could withstand the 
effect of the super-dynamic impression 
made. Once more, it was plain to every- 
one: we still need Bayreuth, it still rep- 
resents the inner shrine of tradition. 


A Hard-Working Staff 


The first “Ring” cycle was conducted 
by General Music Director Michael 
Balling of Darmstadt, an old routined 
Bayreuthean man-at-arms, completely at 
home with the tremendous score, full of 
unselfish devotion and in absolute con- 
trol, although, perhaps, not every thing 
which is great and outstanding was 
thrown into relief. It is certain that in 
his case the “Ring” was in good hands 
and that Mr. Balling must be given 
credit for a uniformly excellent and at 
times brilliant orchestral leadership. 

Later in the season, the Schwerin 
General Music Director, Willibald Kah- 
ler, conducted the cycle, and, as I have 
been informed, with entire competence. 
Mr. Kahler too, is at home in the Bay- 
reuth tradition, which he acquired dur- 


ing his activity on the Bayreuth staff. 
A good share of the success of the pro- 
duction was due to the smooth, friction- 
less projection of the musical, dramatic 
and scenic effects, achieved by a staff 
which worked hard in the background. 
Among assisting artists who deserve 
mention was one young lady, Evelyn 
Faltis, whose exceptional professional 
knowledge, conscientiousness and relia- 
bility call for special praise. 

Prof. Riidel’s choruses, powerful sup- 
porting columns of the Bayreuth per- 
formance, have already been mentioned. 
The incomparable conductor Karl Kittl, 
leader of the musical dramatic prepara- 
tory work, in spite of the brief time 
given him for rehearsal, achieved sur- 
prising results. In this connection, we 
must also allude to the beneficial activi- 
ties of Luise Reuss-Belce, who, herself a 
bit of glorious Bayreuth artistry, aided 
in the preparatory drill. The impec- 
cable management of the complicated 
machinery of the tremendous and yet in 
many respects antiquated stage, was due 
to the stage director, Friederich Kra- 
nich, the successor of his father of the 
same name, and one of the most faith- 
ful heroes of old Bayreuth. 


Walter Soomer’s Success 


The contention that singing on Ger- 
man operatic stages is done in too loud, 
too open, and, generally speaking, too 
uncultivated a manner, something which 
I myself noticed on this occasion, is one 
which even the Bayreuth singers, taken 
as a whole, tend to prove correct, al- 
though I noted many a praiseworthy ex- 
ception. In order to select what is most 
important in the work accomplished, we 
will consider the singers according to 
their individual merits. 

In “Rheingold” the Fasolt of Walter 
Soomer was the outstanding vocal offer- 
ing, and was paired with correspond- 
ingly excellent work as an actor. This 
great singer, a Wagnerian stylist of the 
first rank, is known to us because of his 
unexcelled portrayals of the rdéles of 
Wotan and Hans Sachs. His voice 
seems to have turned bass and in this 
register he shows his old-time artistry. 
It is certain that the stupid giant Fasolt 
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could not act more touchingly and help- 
lessly or sing in a more wonderful man- 
ner than Soomer makes him do; and in 
this connection we should mention his 
two other rdéles: Hunding in “Die 
Walkiire” and Hagen in “Die Gédtter- 
dammerung.” His Hunding is every 
inch a villain, logical and compelling in 
every shading. His Hagen, a gloomy 
son of the Black Forest, does not, per- 
haps, altogether exhaust the demoniacal, 
but otherwise, as regards appearance 
and voice, offers a perfected accomplish- 
ment. His war-cry rang. sonorously 
through the house. Soomer stands today 
for what is finest and noblest in Bay- 
reuth. 


Other Actors Impress 


The part of Wotan was also sung by 
a dear old friend of the American pub- 
lic, Karl Braun, a guardian of the purest 
Bayreuth tradition, though with uneven 
effect. He was not vocally at his best 
in all three performances. Physically a 
commanding father of the Gods, he im- 
pressed by his dignity and nobility; his 
best work, probably, was done as the 
Wanderer in “Siegfried.” Mr. Braun 
has not lost his wonderfully plastic and 
illuminating declamatory powers, his 
spiritualized treatment of the sung word. 

Eduard Habich of Berlin, known to 
former festival audiences because of his 
unforgettable Alberich, once more lent 
the figure of the demoniacal Nibelung 
an irresistibly primitive cast. His curse 
made one shudder. Walter Elschner of 
Leipzig gave Mime a magnificent inter- 
pretation, and, if one may say so, even 
improved upon it in “Siegfried.” Seldom 
has the evil dwarf been heard to sing 
in a more choice and effective manner 
than when presented by this artist, who 
thus proves that even Mime’s chopped- 
off, declamatory song may be presented 
in a clear, pure manner without impair- 
ing its effect. The malice and malignity 
of the ambitious dwarf could not have 
been more plainly emphasized. All in 
all, his was one of the most valuable 
individual achievements of the “Ring.” 

Agnes Hvoslef’s Fricka was unim- 
portant; barren of all effect and illusion 
was the Feta of Erika Spring. [Eliza- 
beth Westphal as Erda sang her solemn 
part with tonal beauty. It is not her 
fault that her somewhat brightly tim- 
bred alto voice is not altogether adapted 
to the profound pathos of the rédle. 
Ingeborg Holmgren, Dagmar Schmedes 
and Inge Sarauw gave us a tonally beau- 
tiful and animated Rhine-Daughter 
trio. Eugen Guth sang and acted the 
giant Fafner with effect; in “Siegfried” 
he sang the last words of the dying 
monster with characteristic tonal qual- 
ity. Max Wiederhold, as Froh, im- 
pressed with his handsome, youthful ap- 
pearance and agreeably modulated tenor 
organ. Karl Wenkhaus’s Loge was al- 
together inadequate, and Hans Heinz 
Wunderlich’s Donner was indifferently 
performed, though his sonorous bass 
voice made a pleasant impression. 


Lauritz Melchior Again 


In “Walkie,” the Siegmund of the 
new heroic tenor Lauritz Melchior, who 
had made quite a sensation as Parsifa’, 
attracted great attention. The young 
Dane presented Wotan’s son in a sym- 
pathetic way, yet without being able to 
give this pathetic figure its character- 
istic due of shyness and its foredoomed 
quality. Mr. Melchior is not meant for 
this part, for all his art strives naturally 
toward the youthful, the fiery, the bril- 
liant. In a few years he will make a 
wonderful Siegfried. 

In the tremendous Briinnhilde réle 
Olga Blomé of Stockholm made her 
bow to us on this occasion. She was an 
uncommonly intelligent, industrious 
singer, equipped with admirable vocal 
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means, which possibly she may develop 
along highly dramatic lines. It would be 
too early to claim that she has already 
attained this goal in spite of numerous 
excellent attempts. Attractive, she im- 
presses with her youthful appearance. 
Her organ is an adequate soprano, 
afflicted with a somewhat infanrtine, 
occasionally throaty quality, and which, 
in climactic moments, can realize itself 
only with the strongest exertion. She 
had wonderful moments in the final act 
of “Siegfried,” whereas in “Gdétter- 
dimmerung” the striking breathlessness 
of effect was lacking. The further devel- 
opment of this unquestionably great 
talent will be followed with interest. 

Emmy Kriiger presented us with a 
Sieglinde of blooming feminine charm. 
She was majestic and winning as well 
and sang the réle with a lovely lyric 
tone. The eight Valkyries developed 
much tone power and vocal beauty and 
were well disciplined without showing 
any outstanding merit. The two Sieg- 
fried réles were taken over by Rudolf 
Ritter, who became known in New York 
during the last, regrettably unfortunate 
Wagner season, as a very dependable 
singer. A triumphant representative of 
this heroic part, which demands so much, 
Mr. Ritter is not. His sympathetic, ex- 
pressively capable tenor is too strongly 
lyrical. At the same time his organ bore 
up remarkably well under the tremend- 
ous vocal demands made upon it. In the 
woodland scene, he did not exhaust the 
poetic content of the réle; his narrative 
before he dies was not sufficiently heavy 
or pictorially decided. In all, his per- 
formance was a very worthy one. The 
song of the woodland bird was twittered 
by Thanner Offer, with a freshly rilling, 
not always impeccably firm voice. Miss 
Hvoslef as Gutrune was rather unsure. 
Willi Sonnen gave impressive repre- 
sentation, combined with intelligent 
characterization and singing, to the part 
of Gunther. 

If the art of the singers’ performances 
was not impeccable, one must not forget 
the mighty difficulties which had to be 
met. Bayreuth today offers an _ im- 
portant problem, which will be discussed 
in a final article. 





Marcella Sembrich Is Honored by Lake 
George Club 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., Aug. 30.—Mar- 


cella Sembrich was the guest of honor 
at a reception given by the Lake George 


‘Club at their clubhouse last night, when 


a number of her singing pupils furnished 
the program. Those who took part were 
Ethyl! Hayden, Edith Piper, Marie Edell, 
Clara Elena Sanchez and Wanda da 
Nomicos. French, English, Spanish, 
German, Italian and Russian songs com- 
prised their artistic numbers. The pian- 
ist was Dagmar de Corval Rybner. 
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Fine Modernist Work Heads New Publications | 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


nomen ¥) HE harassed reviewer 

Nw of new music feels that 
LA | there is, indeed, balm in 
si Gilead, when he lights 
“aii upon a work by some 
ultra-modernist that he 
can admire genuinely, without reser- 
vation. It proves to him, in the first 
place, that he is not an old fogy, 
musically; that he can grasp and ap- 
preciate the present-day idiom. And, 
finally, it encourages him to stand his 
ground when he feels called upon to 
admit a total indifference to, or gen- 
uine dislike for some of the musical 
aberrations that find their way into 
print: those unintelligible poses that 
disguise a lack of inspiration under a 
heavy cloak of prolixity or mere 
difference. 






* * a 


This week the balm of 
Gilead arrived in the 
form of G. Francesco 
: Malipiero’s “Impres- 
sioni dal vero,” for piano duet (London: 
J. and W. Chester). Here is a work 
by one of the outstanding figures among 
ihe young composers of Europe that is 
worthy of enthusiastic praise. The 
most advanced harmonic developments, 
with every freedom of tonality, are 
worked into a series of three pieces that 


G. F. Malipiero’s 
““Impressioni 
dal vero” 


are fascinating in their beauty of color 
and line. To be sure, these Impressions 
were written in 1914-15 and would con- 
sequently be considered old-fashioned, 
in point of time, by the eager followers 
of the restless Muse of Modernism; but 
as we do not rank ourselves with this 
exclusive band we may designate them 
as modern music. Their separate title: 
are: “Colloquio di campane,” “I Cipressi 
e il vento” and “Baldoria Campestre.” 
Such works as this established Mali- 
piero’s position as one of the leading 
composers of the day, regardless of locale 
or idiom. 
ca ok * 


A Pocket An important addition 
Edition of to the valuable pocket- 
Stravinsky's score works, which 
“L’ Oiseau have proved so deserv- 
de feu” edly popular with mu- 


sicians, is Igor Stravin- 
sky’s Suite entitled “L’Oiseau de feu” 
(London: J. and W. Chester). The 
suite was re-orchestrated by the com- 
poser in 1919 and has been widely played. 
It is written in the true Stravinsky 
vein and is a mine of interest, both in 
its individuality of thought and technical 
mastery. 
* * * 
“Sweet Bird,” “Love 
and You,” “I Shall 
Dallam Not Care” and “A 

Daily Prayer” are the 
titles of a group of four songs by Helen 
Dallam (J. Fischer and Bro.), written 
in a popular semi-serious, semi-ballad 
style that is favored among our music- 
lovers. Miss Dallam has a certain 
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amount of melodic facility and a knack 
of effective writing that will no doubt 
win her a following. Her accompani- 
ments are easy to play, but quite as 
effective in their way as the voice parts. 
Her harmonies are neither commonplace 
nor striking in their originality, but they 
fit into the mood of the words and the 
style of the musical setting. All four 
are put out for both high and low voices. 
* * * 


Edwin Franko Gold- 


Two Love 


Ballads by man, besides being one 
Edwin Franko of the outstanding band 
Goldman conductors of the coun- 

try, is also active as a 
composer. Two love songs from his pen, 


fresh from the press, are entitled “The 
Love I Have for You” and “Why?” 
(Carl Fischer). For both settings Ade- 
laide Maibrunn has supplied the texts. 
The voice parts are tuneful and the 
accompaniments simple in construction, 
combining to make these two numbers 
love ballads of the usual, popular type, 
particularly acceptable to the amateur. 
They are for medium voice. 


* * * 
Youth’ —a Samuel Richrds 
Song by Samuel Gaines has made 4 


commendable effort to 
embody the spirit of 
youth in his new song, entitled “Youth!” 
(J. Fischer and Bro.). Its chief and 
most meritorious characteristic is a 
breadth or expansiveness that carries 
it along in a spirited manner. The com- 
poser has been consistent in his idea, 
even to the point of writing his own 
words. This song, which comes in keys 
for high and medium voices, is not so 
good as Mr. Gaines’ best efforts in this 
field, but, because of its optimistic and 
refreshing mood, it is worthy of the 
attention of singers. There is a climax 
at the end that calls for much tone on 
the part of both singer and accompanist. 


Richards Gaines 


* * * 
“Sea Fever” A setting of John 
and a Waltz for Masefield’s fine poem, 
Vocalists entitled “Sea Fever,” 


has been made by John 
Adams Loud (Carl Fischer). It is not 
the first time the verses have attracted 
a composer. They lend themselves ad- 
mirably to music of a forceful, virile 
type, and in this respect Mr. Loud has 
succeeded. He carries out his idea well 
and there is a constant hint of the call 
of the sea. It affords the singer con- 
siderable opportunity to show both his 
voice and his interpretative ability. One 
could wish that the composer had made 
less concession to the singer in building 
the climax at the end and had not re- 
peated the last five words. There are 
high and low keys. From the same press 
comes “Just an Old-Fashioned Waltz,” 
by Sherman Fowler, which consists of 
a Valse Lente melody and accompani- 
ment for a medium voice. There are 
two verses to the same music, each fol- 
lowed by a refrain. It is tuneful and 
has a good rhythmic swing. The accom- 
paniment carries the melody with the 
voice part throughout. 

* * ok 


“Little Tree Afraid-of- 
the-Wind” is the title 
of a song by Nathalie 
Wollin (Sherman, Clay 
and Co.) that won the 
1924 prize offered by Mills College, Oak- 
land, Cal., to students in the department 
of music. The winner is of the class 
of 1924, and the author of the words is 
Lenore Glen, of the class of 1925. This 
song is well worth mentioning; it is, in 
truth, superior to many that are put out 
by composers of some reputation. In 
its rhythmical ideas and in its careful 
metrical reflection of the text it is par- 
ticularly meritorious. The composer has 
ability and shows good schooling. 

ok * * 


“Strictly Germ-Proof, 
or the Antiseptic 
Raby” is the inviting 
title of a humorous 
number for mixed 
voices by Ralph L. Baldwin (J. Fischer 
and Bro.). Most humorous choruses are 
written as though funny lines excused 
cheap music. Mr. Baldwin, however, 
has set Arthur Guiterman’s text in a 
musicianly manner. It is well worth 
while. James P. Dunn’s “Song of the 
Night,” for mixed chorus, a cappella, 
is quite a formidable number in eight 
parts. It is excellently written and very 
effective, but it is not for the average 


“Little Tree 
Afraid-of-the- 
Wind’’—Prize 
Song 


Three Pieces 
for Mixed 
Chorus and 


Men’s Voices 


t 


chorus as it demands considerable rang 
and technical skill. 
press comes an arrangement of “Loc) 
Lomond,” for chorus of men’s voice: 
with tenor solo, made by Cecil Forsyt!). 
The arranger has not attempted an, 
wide departure from the customary ha: 
monies, but he has made an effectiy: 
version of the popular old number. 
* * *K 


“Sing Me a Song, 
Louise Ewing (Bosto: 


% by 


A Melodious 
Setting by 
Louise Ewing 


song of its kind. It has one of thos 
simple, diatonic melodies that are eas 
to sing but not so easy to forget. There 


is a grazioso swing to it and an accom- 


paniment that is well sustained; and the 
ending, instead of being broad and noisy, 
is quiet and invites applause. There | 
nothing impressive or highbrow about 
this song; it is just simple, singable 
music that is apt to be popular. For 
medium voice. 
a * 

A Sacred Duet The duet for tenor and 
by George B. bass from the cantata 
Nevin “The Crown of Life,” 

by George B. Nevin 
(Oliver Ditson Co.), published three 
years ago, has become so well established 
in the repertory of church soloists that 
it has been found necessary to put it 
out in sheet music form. This duet, 
entitled “Blessed is the Man that En. 
dureth,” is a further evidence of Mr 
Nevin’s gift as a melodist and his abilit, 
as a composer of effective church music. 
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} New York Educators Use Music Contests 


As Aid in Work of Americanization 
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[Continued from page 5] 





-eacher of Newark. I only took about 
twenty lessons and my teacher told my 
parents that what I made in a half- 
year, what his other scholars made in a 
year. 

“ “Then we moved to Brooklyn. My 
father had an accident and he was 
unable to continue my lessons. So I did 
not play for over a year. It happened 
one day that I read an advertisement 
from a school of music, so I’m taking 
lessons through correspondence from 
them. But their lessons do not prove 
satisfactory to me. I think I am mak- 
ing some mistakes and there is no one 
tc correct me, but still I practise every 
day. So, my dear Miss Lowden, kindly 
advise me how to start my violin lessons 
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in the right way because I have the am- 
bition and I am willing to learn. I’m 
sure I would make a success. But my 
father is still unable to send me to a 
good teacher. He just started to work 
last month and he doesn’t make much. 
My mother must help him support the 
family. I and my parents would be 
very much obliged to you if you will 
help me with the right advise.” 

The child was given a hearing and an 
attempt is being made to procure a 
scholarship for her in one of the repu- 
table music schools in the city. Not all 
the letters are as pathetic as this one, 
but they are all as anxious to be shown 
the right way. A budding case of artis- 
tic temperament is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Thank you very much for your good 
wishes—although you can imagine how 
anxious I am to win a silver medal—still 
it will be just a matter of luck if I do. 
No matter how much I practise from 
now until the night of the concert, if 
I do not feel in a musical mood, my play- 
ing will be abominable. That is what 
makes me say that it will be a matter of 
luck. That is why, also, I can only hope 
and pray that on the night of the con- 
cert I will feel “musical.” Thanking 
you for your kind attention. res 


Spurred to Greater Effort 


Another note on children’s paper with 
a nursery rhyme decoration says: 

“Thank you very much for taking 
the trouble of sending me my marks. 
I shall study music hereafter with a 
light heart following your advises. I 
also thank, you for your encouragement 
and I shall also try for a medal.” 

“There are dozens of others on file in 
our office,’ Miss Lowden explains, 
“letters of every sort, from that of the 
little girl who tells us that her sister 
won first prize and she, second, in her 
teacher’s contest; to the parents who 
thank us for spurring their children 
on in their studies and giving them a 
goal to work for. 

“We had contestants of all ages, of 





every race—we even ran _ inter-racial 
contests—and representing every ele- 
ment in the life of the city. It was 


only through the conscientious work of 
our district chairmen and of the prin- 
cipals, teachers and district superintend- 
ents in the schools, that we were able 
to hear them all and judge them fairly. 
That we did so is evident from the fact 
that we have received many letters from 
contestants who scored low averages 
asking us what they should do to make 
better ratings next year, and practically 
none from those who were dissatisfied 
= results or who felt them un- 
alr.’ 


The Youngest and Oldest 


Illustrating the variety of talent 
represented in the contests, and also the 
curious contrasts, are the cases of 


Horace G. Skidmore and Jackie Ather- 
ton. Dr. Skidmore is a_ physician, 
seventy-five years old, and Jackie is four 
and a half. “This marks my coming out 
from under a bushel,” Dr. Skidmore 
said, in explaining his entry into the 
tenor class. “For thirty-five years I 
have been under a bushel. I am very 
busy and have no time for regular prac- 
tice required in organized clubs. And 
when Miss Lowden announced these con- 
tests it gave me my chance. I have 
never appeared in public. I am fond of 
music and I always advise my patients, 
old or young, to finish up the day with 
music.” 

Little Jackie is a violinist and it was 
also his first public appearance. Both 
the oldest and the youngest contestant 
were greeted enthusiastically by the 
audiences, and, even more important, 
won the approval of the judges. 

“Tt is amazing to find out how many 
people have been waiting for just this 
sort of opportunity,” Miss Lowden con- 
tinues. “And it is reward enough to 
know that you are helping them to 
direct their efforts in the right way. It 
is more than just a music contest. It 
















is more than ‘Music Week’. It is a 
permanent cultural, aesthetic influence 
in the life of the people. It brings 
them into personal contact with musi- 
cians. It develops their musical ability 
and, above all, it is helping many to 
understand America and become Ameri- 
cans.” HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 


LEADS TRENTON BANDS 








Alvah Hart Conducts Concerts by 
Amateur Organizations 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 30.—Alvah Hart, 
local band and orchestra leader, has 
done much during the past season to 
encourage the organization and activi- 


ties of community bands in the smail 
towns near Trenton. Although in his 
early twenties, Mr. Hart has had wide 
experience in this work and has accom- 
plished fine results. Among the most 
conspicuous of his efforts was the or- 
ganization of the Pennington Band, com- 
posed of nearly thirty members, which 
has given nearly a dozen concerts since 
its organization in March. Harry Ruskie 
is president; Robert Chatten, vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Chatten, secretary and 
treasurer, and C. M. Nichols, business 
manager. 

The Blowenburg Band, under Mr. 
Hart’s leadership, has made notable 
strides since its organization in June 
and has given several concerts. This 
body of musicians only numbers about 
twenty players at present but will be 
increased in the early fall. Mr. Hart 
is director of the orchestra of the 
Gethsemane Baptist Church. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 





One of the engagements recently 
booked for John Powell by his manager, 
Loudon Charlton, is for Rochester, 
N. Y., on March 12, at the Eastman 
Theater. 


CIVIC MUSIC ANNIVERSARY 
MARKED AT PORTLAND, ME. 





Will C. Macfarlane Plays Organ—Marie 
Sundelius Is Soloist 


PorTLAND, Me., Aug. 30.—The twelfth 
anniversary of the inauguration of 
municipal organ music was celebrated 
in City Hall Auditorium recently, Will 
C. Macfarlane was the organist. He 
was assisted by Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano, and the Portland Men’s Singing 
Club. Frederick Bristol and Fred Lin- 
coln Hill played the accompaniments. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia, 
donor of the Kotzschmar memorial 
organ was the guest of honor. A large 
audience was present. 

Mr. Macfarlane organized the Port- 
land Men’s Singing Club during his first 
‘years here. His organ numbers at the 
concert included Nevin’s “Sketches of 
the City,” Thiele’s Chromatic Fantasia 
and three of his own compositions. 

Mme. Sundelius sang Liszt’s “Oh, In 
My Dreams,” Dunhill’s. “Cloth of 
Heaven,” Clokey’s “Catbird” and three 
encores. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club 
under Alfred Brinkler, sang, a cappella, 
“Mother o’ Mine” by Burleigh; Finnish 
Lullaby, Palmegren, and “She Is Not 
Fair,” Lester. Arthur Foote’s “Bedouin 
Love Song” was given with piano ac- 
companiment. 

The Chamber of Commerce Informa- 
tion Bureau reports that many tourists 
ask to be directed to the municipal 
organ. 

Portland claims the distinction of 
being the first city in the country to 
establish municipal music courses. 
These consist of daily organ concerts 
in summer, free Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in winter and a series of evening 
organ concerts from November to 
March, with assisting artists. 

ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 
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Sprinc HiLtL, KAN.—Hortense Young, 
violinist, won the first prize in the Mis- 
souri State contest at Sedalia recently. 
She is a pupil of William A. Topliker of 
Kansas City, Mo., and has been heard 
often with the Topliker Violin Choir. 


HK + * 
Los ANGELES—The Los Angeles Opera 


Club gave a program of Irish music in. 


the auditorium of the Hollywood Library 
recently. Kate Bierne O’Rourke, Cali- 
fornia’s Irish poet, gave a talk on “Ire- 
land in Musical Appreciation” and two 
original readings. Songs of Ireland 
in costume were sung by Maude Reeves 
Barnard. 
ok ca * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Jeanette Shearer, 
clarinetist, was the soloist at the band 
concert given by the Cedar Falls Concert 
Band.recently. She has been giving con- 
certs in various parts of the United 
States for several years and is now play- 
ing with musical organizations in Chi- 
cago. Miss Shearer began her clarinet 
solo work with F. L. McCreary, leader 
of the Cedar Falls band, several years 
ago. 

ok ok a 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Alexander Skarlev- 
ski, pianist and a member of the faculty 
of the Cornish Summer School, assisted 
by Louise Van Ogle, lecturer, gave the 
sixth and last recital of the summer ses- 
sion recently. Mr. Skarlevski played 
works by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt, making a 


total of 129 different compositions he has 
played in the two summers he has spent 
in Seattle. 

ad * * 

HATTIESBURG, Miss.—Thalia Levy Rice 
of Paducah, Ky., will return to Hatties- 
burg as head of the violin department 
and leader of the orchestra of the 
Mississippi Woman’s College for the 
coming season. Miss Rice was graduated 
with honors from the Louisville Con- 
servatory in 1922 at the age of eighteen. 
Following a year at the Woman’s Col- 
lege, she spent a season in study with 
masters in the East. 

* * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—After an _ ex- 
tended period of study in New York, 
Helen Oliphant Bates appeared in an 
organ recital recently at Trinity Meth- 
odist Church. The Finale from Widors 
Second Symphony, movements from Men- 
delssohn’s Second, Fifth and Sixth So- 
natas, a Déthier Prelude and smaller 
numbers by Schubert, Rheinberger, 
West, Salomé and Dubois made up the 
program, with interesting compositions 
by the performer. 

* * * 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Edwin Stanley Seder, 
professor of organ at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, gave his third all-American pro- 
gram in Fisk Hall recently. Several 
new compositions had their first hearing 
on this occasion, including works by 
James H. Rogers, Felix Borowski, 
Joseph W. Clokey, Edward Shippen 


Barnes, Harry Benjamin Jepson, Giu- 
seppe Ferrata, James R. Gillette, Charles 
H. Marsh and Frederic Groton. Other 
American composers who were repre- 
sented were William H. Oetting, George 
W. Andrews, Eric DeLamarter and Leo 
Sowerby. 
* * 

Troy, N. Y.—Richard P. Law has re- 
signed as choirmaster and organist of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church and also as 
director of music at the Troy high school, 
to take up his residence in Natick, Mass. 
Under Mr. Law’s supervision for the 
last two years a splendid course in 
music has been conducted at the high 
school and a school orchestra formed. 
His work with the glee club was also 
commendable. He will be succeeded by 
H. Townsend Heister, a member of the 
faculty of the Troy Conservatory and 
accompanist for the Troy Vocal Society 
and organist at First Baptist Church. 

* * &* 


WICHITA, KAN.—Ruth Evelyn Brown 
of Hutchinson, who has been supervisor 
of music at Ashtabula, Ohio, for several 
years, has been appointed supervisor of 
music in the grade schools of Wichita, 
to succeed Elizabeth Cannon, who has 
held the position for the last four years. 
Mrs. C. M. Jacques presented her pupils, 
Roberta Aileen Crandall and Juanita 
Sidles, in a studio recital recently. The 
soloists were assisted by Eleanore Lee 
Shook, Ruth Virginia Mathis, Dora Mae 
Yazell, Gladys Marie Newton and 


Pauline Shirley. The Three Arts Con- 


servatory presented Iola Miller, pupil , 


Lillian Bourman, in a studio recital r.- 


cently. Miss Miller was assisted 
Clarice Miller, soprano. 
ao a * 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN.—Luther Leave :. 
good, violinist, has returned to Kans. 
City from a tour with the Horner Cha. 


tauqua, appearing in more than 100 con. 
certs. He is planning to enter Kansas 
University at Lawrence. Esther Sh:w 
Gibson presented her pupil, Wanda Mc. 
Knight, in a piano recital at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, 
Evelyn Young, reader, and Turney Gib. 
son, violinist, assisted. Bach, Mozart, 
MacDowell, Rachmaninoff and other 
composers were represented on the pro- 
gram. Ardene Phifer has returned from 
study at the La Forge-Berimen Studios 
in New York. She is a member of the 
music faculty of the Emporia State 
Teachers’ College. The Sigma Beta 
Glee Club of Grandview, under the direc. 
tion of Mrs. J. A. Barnhart, gave its 
second annual concert. 
.--*--@ 


DUNCAN, OKLA.—Donne Griffith, piano 
teacher in Duncan high school, spent 
her vacation in Tulsa, Okla., studying 
with Mrs. Patti Adams-Schreiner, who 
has recently established a school of music 
in that city. The Duncan Music Club 
will spend the season studying “The 
Essentials of Music” by Gehrkins and 
“American Composers” by Elson. The 
club meets every two weeks. It has 
study and choral departments and a 
membership limit of seventy-five. Mrs. 
L. A. Morton, teacher of voice and piano, 
recently presented Marie Thompson in 
a piano recital. Naomi McCasland, 
who has spent the last year in Chicago, 
studying piano with Edgar A. Nelson at 
Bush Conservatory, has returned to her 
home and will resume her piano classes. 
While in Chicago, Miss McCasland also 
studied voice with Lusinn Barakin of 
the Cosmopolitan School of Fine Arts. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Season 1924-25 Begins Sept. 15th 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St.. New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the ee. Academy of Teachers of 
ng. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING - 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Mormerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Btc. 





























Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, !14 E. 85th St. 





Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 6098 


Ralph Douglass nhemanote .---\~ ~putmaauaata 

To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 

Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th St., N. ¥ 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 

Metropolitan Opera House Studio by Appointment 


M. E. DeWitt 4¥thor of “EuphonEnglish 
in America” E. P. Dutton 

“ENGLISH EUPHONETICS 
furthers English that sounds World-Well.” Ac- 
uire it in Speech and Song. Consultations: 
14 W. 114th St., N. Y. Cathedral 7667 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Violin Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West !103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 
Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 














CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 
Stamford, Conn. 
250 Riverside Drive, 
Phone Riverside 2493 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 2632 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
F ly Met a on Cc y 
ormer etro an era Compan 
251 West 81 st St., ‘New York. Endicott 7897 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


tir 
The Beaufort, 14 est 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
¥ W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 


New York 

















Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 


Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 Ww 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


David Lythgoe 
TEACHER of SINGING 
Pupil of Randegger, London 
Sbriglia, Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 











Caroline Lowe 


(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 





Isidore Lucksione 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 





Philipp Mittell 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


VIOLINIST 





Orthur J., Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan era House—Studio 75 

New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, Flesch, 

Morini and George Meader. 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 


Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 

















Only Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Grebasten and Solo playing held weekly 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 1838 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 





York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 
° MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Kriens §ymMPHONY CLU 


B 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 





Raymond Nold conpucror 
Coaching for Church and Oratorio 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


M4 : Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin te tes 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


Franklin Riker 








Studio: 








Tenor—Teacher of 


Singing 
Studios: Met. Op. Bldg., N. Y., Tues.-Fri. 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest., Phila., Mon.-Thurs. 
Res.: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Phone Col. 1405 





Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—lInterpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 








Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham 3 ,correr’ of singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
aia New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St., Ph. Frank. 6843 











Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing | 


Studio. 144 East 62d St., New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 


. . 
Bernard Sinsheimer—sSinsheimer Quarte: 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instructiog and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 











Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
205 West 57th St. 
Phone Residence Phon 
Circle 5420 


Tremont 3912 
Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








William Stickles 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teaches All Summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York. 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 47° 


Frank Woelber VIOLINIST 
Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Metho? 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 


—_ 





— 








—— 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New Yor> 
hone—Circle 0951 


— 


. Grand Opera Baritor 
Nikola Zan (Prague Oper) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 








Studio: 168 West 58th St., New Yor! 
Telephone Circle 3900 - 
Zerfhi Teacher of Singinz 


Voice Production without Interfere ® 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Endicott 


Oscar Ziegler 


Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N 


Phone Schuyler 7376 ; 
. d 
M4 Director Zuro Gr*" 
Josiah Zuro nase Oo. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Av*.,, 
New York City Phone Circle ° 





— 
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Ravinia’s Closing Week 
Brings Repetitions 
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[Continued from page 1] 





.emed as fresh as if it had been writ- 
-on in the decade since it was last 
-ung here, rather than nearly a century 
ago. The entire cast was said to be 
viving its initial performance of the 
. opera proceeded as 
.moothly as any in the repertoire, and 
the standards at Ravinia in this respect 
are the highest. . 

So successful was “Fra Diavolo,” it 
was substituted last night for “Martha,” 
with the original cast. Other repeti- 
tions of the week included ““Bohéme” on 
Sunday, with Thalia Sabanieva, Mar- 
gery Maxwell, Giovanni Martinelli, Vin- 
eente Ballester, Mr. Defrére, Léon 
Rothier, Paolo Ananian and Mr. Toft; 
“Lohengrin” on Tuesday, with Florence 
Easton, Forrest Lamont, Merle Alcock, 
Mr. Defrére, Mr. Ballester and Mr. 
D’Angelo; “Andrea Chenier” on Wednes- 
day, with Miss Easton, Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi, Giuseppe Danise, Miss Alcock, 
Miss Bourskaya and many others, and 
the newly mounted “Samson and De- 
lilah” on Thursday, with Miss Bour- 
skaya, Mr. Martinelli, Mr. Danise, Mr. 
D’Angelo, Mr. Rothier, Mr. Paltrinieri, 
Mr. Derman and Mr. Toft. Mr. Papi 
conducted the Italian works, and the 
French and German scores were en- 
trusted to Mr. Hasselmans. 

The orchestral schedule, under the 
leadership of Eric DeLamarter, pro- 
vided the four customary programs, 
Monday night’s soloists being Mr. La- 
mont and Donaldson Heine, violinist and 
composer. 

Perhaps the Ravinia season’s most 
distinguished visitor was Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who was guest 
on Wednesday and Thursday of Louis 


| Eckstein, head “of the Ravinia Opera. 


At Wednesday night’s performance of 
“Andrea Chenier,” Mr. Eckstein led 
Mr. Kahn before the curtain, and the 
addressed the audience upon 
some phases of the musical situation in 
America, on the country’s prodigious 
musical talent, and on the excellence of 
Ravinia as an important opera center. 

The week just ended was the tenth 
of the summer. Mr. Eckstein’s season 
will close with the concert scheduled for 
the evening of Labor Day. 





Cleveland Band Draws Large Audiences 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 30.—Mary Kettel- 
man, soprano, and Harper Garcia 
Smyth, baritone, were the soloists this 


week with the Cleveland Concert Band, 





MME. 


LUCIE 
LENOX 


Teacher of Singing 


630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
"Phone: Wabash 7533 











P. MARINUS 


PAULSEN 


Conductor Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Violin and Composition 











SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL Chicago 
RUDOLPH 

Muu 

PIANIST 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


LEON SAMETINI 


VIOLINIST 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


Teacher of Singin 
606 Fine Arts Bidg., 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Opera Co. 


_ Vocal Studios 
Ush Conservatory, 839 No. Dearborn St., 
ee 














Chicago 








Walter Logan, conductor. The programs 
were given on the steps of the city 
hall and several thousand persons filled 
the streets, which were set apart for 
this purpose. The concerts have been 
well attended throughout the summer 
and the programs have been of high 
standard and well performed. 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Wilmington’s Veteran 
Choirmaster Returns 
from Visit to Europe 
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T. Leslie Carpenter 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Sept. 1.—T. Les- 
lie Carpenter returned today from a 
tour of Europe—the gift of the con- 


gregation of Holy Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church, as a token of appreci- 
cation for his thirty-eight years of con- 
tinuous service as choirmaster and 
organist. 

In addition to his services as choir- 
master and organist, Mr. Carpenter 
wrote the music for “Hail Wilmington,” 
the City Prize Song; he is an active 
member of the Municipal Music Com- 
mission, and he has trained and con- 
ducted numerous choral societies in 
cantatas, oratorios and operas. 

With Mrs. Carpenter, who accom- 
panied him on his trip, Mr. Carpenter 
went directly from the steamship upon 
landing in New York to Point Pleasant, 
N. J., where his children have been 
spending the summer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carpenter sailed early in June and 
visited England, Scotland, Wales, Ire- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, and the principal cities of Italy. 

Much gratification was expressed in 
Wilmington musical circles when it was 
announced by the Rev. Frederick M. Kir- 
kus, rector of Holy Trinity, that a sub- 
stantial purse had been made up to 
send Mr. Carpenter abroad. Few, if 
any, musicians in the entire city are 
more popular than he, and none is more 
respected for his ability. His choir at 
Trinity has long been known, particu- 
larly for its a cappella singing. 

Mr. Carpenter was born in Wilming- 
ton and has always lived here. He was 
conductor of the Wilmington Chorus 
from 1895 to 1898 and, later, of the 


Wilmington Opera Company, which 
gave a notable performance of the 
“Mikado.” In 1907 he directed the 


Wilmington Oratorio Society in “Mes- 
siah.” He also trained and directed the 
Musical Art Society, a small but care- 
fully selected group of voices formed 
to sing unaccompanied works—the first 
attempt of its kind in this city. 

Mr. Carpenter earned the gratitude 
of many by producing a series of 
operas for the benefit of Hope Farm, a 
charitable institution for incurable in- 
valids. Among these operas was “Pina- 
fore,” which was given ten performances 
in 1912 and three more in 1915, “Chimes 
of Normandy” in 1913, “Spring Maid” 
in 1914 and Victor Herbert’s “Sweet- 
hearts” in 1915. 

In addition to conducting, Mr. Car- 
penter has shown ability in composition. 


His first published work appeared in 
1887. In 1893 his setting of the Ninety- 
sixth Psalm was used as his thesis for 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
Pennsylvania. This composition was 
given a notable interpretation by the 
Tuesday Club of Philadelphia under the 
late Dr. Gilchrist. Later a Communion 
Service in C was accepted by the 
Novello-Ewer Company of London, and, 
with a Te Deum in G Minor by the 
same publishers, enjoyed wide circula- 
tion. THOMAS HILL. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OPENS FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 








Parvin W. Titus, Barrett Spach and 
Etelka Evans Are Added to 
Institution’s Faculty 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 2.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory today opened its doors for 
its fifty-eighth year of musical training 
with one of the finest faculties and the 
best-organized course in its history. Be- 
sides the juvenile instruction and courses 
leading to certificates and diplomas for 
teachers and artists, there are courses 
carried on in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati leading to degrees 
of Bachelor of Science in Public School 
Music, Bachelor of Music and Bachelor 
of Education. Higher degrees are of- 
fered for exceptional work in composi- 
tion. 

The Conservatory has made three im- 
portant additions to its faculty this sea- 
son. They are Parvin W. Titus, teacher 
of organ, Barrett Spach, teacher of sol- 
feggio and piano, and Etelka Evans, 
teacher of violin. 

Mr. Titus is a pupil of Gaston M. 
Déthier of New York and of Rosario 
Scalero in composition. He is a fellow 
of the American Guild of Organists and 
has had wide experience in the Episcopa! 
Church. He will be organist of the 
Church of the Advent in Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati. Mr. Spach is also a pupil 
of Mr. Scalero and has studied piano 
with Guy Maier and Alfred Cortot. Miss 
Evans studied under the famous German 
masters, Halir and Exener, and later 
under Franz Kneisel, and comes to the 
Conservatory after twelve years’ associa- 
tion with the Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex., where she was dean of 
the music department during the last 
years of her stay. 

Mr. Titus comes from New Jersey, 
Mr. Spach from Chicago and Miss Evans 
from Stockbridge, Mass. 


David I. Russell to Continue as Manager 
of St. Louis Association 


St. Louis, Aug. 30.—David I. Russell 
has declined the office of representative 
of the Orpheum Circuit in St. Louis, 
made vacant by the resignation of 
Edward Sullivan, who is leaving to 
go East as the personal representative 
of Martin Beck. Mr. Russell has for the 
last six years been manager of the Mu- 
nicipal Theater Association, and so great 
have these duties become that he will 
have to devote all his time to its work. 
Opera plans for next year will soon be 





Helen Freund Advances 
from Studio to Chicago 
Opera Stage in a Year 
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Coloratura Soprano 


Helen Freund, 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 30.—Helen Freund, who 
is to make her début with the Chicago 
Opera Company in the coming season, 
is already busy at the Auditorium learn- 
ing réles in which she will be associated 
with Mary Garden, whose interest in her 
led to her engagement by the Chicago 
forces. The twenty-year-old coloratura 
is to make her first appearance as Sophie 
in “Werther,” when Miss Garden as- 
sumes the roéle of Charlotte opposite 
Fernand Ansseau in the title réle. If, 
as is thought possible, “Pélleas_ et 
Mélisande” is revived, she will be the 
Yniold of the cast, and she will probably 
also sing Micaela to Miss Garden’s 
Carmen. Her skill in coloratura singing 
will be more amply shown in the part of 
Oscar in “The Masked Ball,” which is 
also on the list of parts the management 
of the Chicago Opera has directed her to 
study. The young soprano is naturally 
suited by appearance to youthful réles. 

Although it was Miss Garden’s belief 
in the excellence of her voice which was 
responsible for her audition by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, Miss Freund has had 
other sponsors of nete. She was the first 
pupil outside New York City to receive 
an award from the Juilliard Foundation, 
and for this honor Amelita Galli-Curci 
and Claudia Muzio spoke on her behalf. 
Although the award is not made for 
more than a year, Miss Freund within 
that year made her way from the studio 
to the opera house. 

The singer made her début in the 
Young American Artists’ series here and 
was later chosen as soloist with the Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago, appearing under 
the leadership of Frederick Stock. She 
has had no stage experience, however. 
All her musical work has been accom- 
plished in Chicago, her home city, under 
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Colin O’More to Return to Concert 


Field | 


a 


TL LL 
(Portrait on front page) 

OLIN O’MORE, American tenor, who 

created such a favorable impression 
throughout the country last season as 
one of the stars of Fortune Gallo’s 
special opera company, is forsaking 
opera this season and will return to his 
old field of concert singing. Mr. O’More 
opens his year with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Oct. 5, and leaves 
directly for the South. He will appear 
in two joint recitals with Cyrena Van 
Gordon of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, before the Mid-Western 
Teachers’ Association, and will sing 
with the Minneapolis Symphony on 
Nov. 5. Negotiations with three other 
prominent orchestras are also under 
way. The tenor is already booked for 
fifty recitals which will take him to the 
four corners of the United States dur- 


ing the coming season. 
Mr. O’More was born in Little Rock, 





spite Operatic Successes 
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Ark., and during his school days, took 
up the study of piano during his vaca- 
tion. He went into business upon leav- 
ing school but not finding commercial 
life to his taste gave it up at the end 
of a year and played the piano and 
sang “illustrated songs” in a motion- 
picture theater. At seventeen he was 
singing leading tenor réles in standard 
grand operas with an itinerant opera 
company. The organization failed, and 
Mr. O’More returned to the “movies.” 
A scholarship at the Cincinnati College 
of Music started him on a serious career, 
and, after a few years there, he went 
to Paris where he studied with Jean de 
Reszke and then to London where he 
coached in oratorio with Sir Henry 
Wood. Mr. O’More came back to Amer- 
ica in 1918, and was engaged for An- 
dreas Dippel’s opéra-comique company. 
Two years later he made an unusual 
personal hit as Paris in Ordynski’s re- 
vival of Offenbach’s “La Belle Héléne.” 
He made his recital début in Aeolian 
Hall in May, 1920. 





S. L. Rothafel Conducts Capitol 
Orchestra 


S. L. Rothafel led the Capitol Orches- 
tra in the “William Tell” Overture at 
the 9.30 performance every evening at 
the Capitol Theater this week. Two 
divertissements were on the program. 
The first was a novelty dance, created 
by Doris Niles to the music of Bee- 
thoven’s “Dance of the Dervishes.” The 
second was the first performance of 
a new composition by Irving Berlin, 
“When You Were a Dandy and I was 
a Belle.” Gladys Rice and Richard 
Bartlett were the soloists, assisted by 
the Capitol Male Quartet, somposed of 
Avo Bombarger, Joseph Wetzel, Smed- 
don Weir and Pierre Harrower. Frank 
Moulan played a prominent part in the 
pantomime, accompanying the number 
assisted by Misses Niles, Belis and Mc- 
Kinley. The ballet corps, under Mlle. 
Gambarelli, contributed an ambitious 
number to the program called, “The 


Artist’s Dream.” The dancers, support- 
ing Mlle. Gambarelli, included M. Bart, 
Nora Puntin, Lena Belis, Millicent 
Bishop, and Jean Hamilton. The 
“Evolution of Dixie’ by Lake, played 
by the orchestra, provided a popular 
interlude. 





“Faust” Sung for Italian Benefit 


A performance of Gounod’s “Faust” 
was given under the baton of Alberto 
Bimboni at the Irving Place Theater on 
the evening of Aug. 31, for the benefit 
of St. Joseph’s American Italian School. 
In spite of the heat, a large audience 
was present and the performance was 
received with great enthusiasm. Vir- 
ginia Taverna was especially successful 
as Marguerite, displaying a_ flexible 
soprano voice of excellent quality. Vin- 
cenzo Ceccarelli was also very well re- 
ceived in the title réle which he filled 
with artistry and sang _ with finish. 
Giuseppe Maero impersonated Valen- 
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Mme. Olga Samaroff has long been numbered among the most gifted of pianists, but it may be 
doubted whether she at any previous time on her appearances here showed such artistic ripeness, 
such felicity of expression, such poetic conception, such delicacy of touch and such sensitiveness to 
musical valnes as she displayed on her appearance in the recital at the Peabody Conservatory 
yesterday afternoon.— Baltimore Evening Sun, January 12, 1924. 
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tine, Gladys Matthews was_ Siebel, 
Anna Tyson, Marthe, and Luigi Dalle 
Molle, Wagner. Morton Horodas who 
has been heard in this country with 
various operatic organizations, appeared 
as Mephistopheles. G. A. 


2000 CHILDREN ARE HEARD 








Demonstrate Work of Child Study Fed- 
eration in Unique Program 

The annual demonstration of the sum- 

mer play schools of the Federation for 

Child Study enlisted the support of 

2000 children in the program given in 

the auditorium of the Ethical Culture 


Society onthe afternoon of Aug.- 27. 
The performers, most of whom are un- 
der ten years of age, represented four- 
teen institutions and appeared in vocal, 
rhythmic, dramatic or dance numbers. 
Grosvenor House on East Forty-ninth 
Street received the prize for choral sing- 
ing. The enthusiasm shown, the absence 
of self-consciousness in the young per- 
formers and the excellence of the pro- 
gram spoke well for the work of. the 
Federation. 

The combined chorus, which sang to- 
gether for the first time this summer, 
was led by Roland Allen, who has led 
the individual groups twice a week. Mr. 
Allen said that in the last three sum- 
mers the children had advanced from 
singing music of the “Barney Google” 
type to “The Lost Chord,” in which 
they had the assistance of Benton Bas- 
tow, tenor, on this occasion. 

Among the institutions represented 
were Emmanuel Sisterhood, Brightside 
Day Nursey, New York Infirmary, Ham- 
ilton House, Beth Israel, Henry Street 
Settlement, Lenox Hill Settlement, Beth- 
El Sisterhood, Florence Baker House, 
Hudson Guild, Public School No. 171, 
Madison House and Ethical Culture 
School. 





Rivoli Orchestra Returns to Home Stage 


Hugo Riesenfeld arranged an interest- 
ing musical program for the Rivoli 
Theater this week. The opening number 
was the overture to “Martha” by von 
Flotow, played by the Rivoli Orchestra, 
which returned from a two weeks’ visit 
at the Rialto, with Irvin Talbot and 
Emanuel Baer, alternating at the con- 
ductor’s stand. The Ritz Male Quartet 
sang a group of old songs. MHarold 
Ramsbottom and Frank Stewart Adams 
were at the new Wurlitzer organ. 
The Rivoli program was brought to 
the Rialto Theater for a second week. 
The overture, “Light Cavalry,” was 
again played by the Rialto Orchestra, 
led by Mr. Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. 
There was a jazz number, “What’ll I 
Do,” by Irving Berlin. Miriam Lax, so- 
prano, sang De Moya’s “Song of Songs,”’ 
which is the love theme. of the feature 
film. Alexander D. Richardson and 
Sigmund Krumgold alternated at the 
organ. 





Alton Jones Will Open New Piano Studio 


Alton Jones, pianist, following a two 
months’ vacation in the West, will return 
to New York to resume his concert and 
teaching activities the middle of Septem- 
ber, at which time he will open his new 
studio at 15 East Thirty-eighth Street. 
In addition to a large private class, Mr. 
Jones has also taught at the Institute of 
Musical Art during the last three years. 
Later in the season he will be heard in 
a New York recital in Aeolian Hall. 





Elizabeth Gutman Home from Abroad 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, has re- 
turned to New York from a three 
months’ trip abroad. Singing at the 
concert on the Orbita, she was received 
with acclaim, adding two encores to her 
first number, “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca.” Her accompanist was Mme. 
Dow, a Swiss pianist, who also played 
a Chopin Waltz as a solo. 





Mrs. Harrison-Irvine Spends Summer 
in Europe 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine sails from 
Europe on the Paris on Sept. 27, arriving 
in New York to open her studio early 
in October. Mrs. Irvine has been spend- 
ing the summer in Spain, Italy and 
*rance, 
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THE HIPPODROME OPENS 





Orville and Patti Harrold Head List of 


Musical Attractions 


Orville Harrold, tenor, formerly of tie 


Metropolitan, and his daughter Patti, 


who was one of the principals in “Irene,” 


provided the chief musical attraction 
in the sumptuous bill offered by Keith 
at the reopening of the Hippodrome last 
week. Mr. Harrold sang “Vesti la 
giubba”.from “Pagliacci” in a voice and 
style long familiar to New Yorkers and 
received a storm of applause as he dis- 
appeared in the tent. Patti Harrold 
disclosed a voice of great natural beauty 
and wide range in “Caro Nome” from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” Her vocalism is not 
yet perfect technically, but her voice, 
backed by a personality of unusua! 
charm, falls ingratiatingly on the ear 
The singers joined in several duets, 
including two by Victor Herbert, which 
were much applauded. Their “act” was 
one of the best liked in the entire pro- 
gram, which offered, among other novel- 
ties of varying interest, several dances 
by Elaine Lettor, seventeen-year old 
English dancer, who is said to be a god- 
daughter of Queen Mary. The dancer 
proved to be a popular attraction and 
was in the favor of the large audience 
from the moment she stepped out of a 
mummy case in a Nile setting until she 
made her last appearance after ‘The 
Spirit of the Fountain.” The Roger 
Wolfe Kahn Orchestra, Arthur Lange 
conducting, demonstrated the latest de- 
velopments in jazz music, and Dolly 
Donnolly, assisted by Percy Wenrich. 
was heard in several new songs by Mr. 
Wenrich and also a medley of old favor- 
ites. The audience on Tuesday evening 
almost completely filled.the house, which 
has undergone a thorough overhauling 
during the summer. H. C. 





Brooklyn to Hear Two Weeks’ Season of 
Grand Opera 


Two weeks of grand opera in tn 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, beginning 
Sept. 8, are announced by the Music 
Lovers’ Grand Opera Company, of which 
Clemente de Macchi is the executive di- 
rector. The first week’s program is: 
Monday, “Aida”; Tuesday, “Traviata”; 
Wednesday, “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and 
“Pagliacci”; Thursday, “Rigoletto”; I'r- 
day, “Trovatore”; Saturday matinee, 
“Barber of Seville’; Saturday evening, 
“Aida.” A concert will be given on 
Sunday night. Singers announced in- 
clude Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, Bernice 
de Pasquali, Eleanor de Cisneros, Nicol: 
Zerola, Carlo Petrucelli, Albert Terrési, 
Constance Wardle, Adelaide Vilma, 
Gertrude Bianco, Dorothy Edwards, Gio- 
vanni Guerrieri, Alfonso Attanasio and 
Elia Palma. 





Russian Veterans Attend Concert )b) 
Helen Voronzoy 


An audience composed largely of Rus- 
sian refugees, and including officers from 
General Wrangel’s Crimean Army, wer 
enthusiastic over the concert given by 
Helen Voronzov on Aug. 30 in the base- 
ment of St. Andrew’s Church, Fifth 
Avenue and 127th Street. Mme. Voron- 
zov, who comes from Kiev, sang soprano 
songs to Russian words in a manner 
that instantly evoked the sympathies 0! 
her hearers. She was assisted by O!ga 
Lautrevich, dancer; Sandro Corona 
pianist; Alexis Voloshin, comedian, 4n¢ 
Mr. Swetz, bass. 





Alviene School Offers Scholarships 


The Alviene University School of Art 
has offered several scholarships for t 
coming year. One will be in the la 
croze Eurythmics department, under 
Nellie Reuchel, and several will be ' 
the vocal and opera departments. //' 
work in these departments is under 
Nadon, Fernando Villa and Mme. Klec- 
ner. Applicants will be examined eve"! 
Tuesday, beginning Sept. 15. 





Maximilian Pilzer to Conduct at Ma!! 


Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, is sche 
uled to make two appearances as | 
ductor in open-air concerts this mo 
The first was announced for Sept. 8, 
the Mall in Central Park. The sec”! 
one will be given in the same plac: 
the evening of Sept. 13. The progr 
will include well-known classic w' 
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CHAUTAUQUA HEARS NOVEL 
NUMBERS AT ANNIVERSARY 


New York Symphony Programs Are 
Feature of Golden Jubilee 
Celebration 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 30.—A num- 
ver of compositions given here for the 
arst time were features of the New York 
Symphony programs in connection with 
tne fiftieth anniversary of Chautauqua. 
These included symphonies by Borodin, 
rahms and Schumann, “Don Juan” by 
Richard Strauss, the Caprice Espagnole 
and “Russian Easter” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Chabrier’s Overture “Gwendolyn” 
and Albert Stoessel’s “Suite Antique.” 
The season extended over two months 
and was under the direction of H. Au- 
gustine Smith. 

The New York Symphony, conducted 
by Mr. Stoessel, gave twenty adult con- 
certs and four children’s programs in 
five weeks, also taking part in four 
seered song services and playing at per- 
formances of “Xerxes,” “Messiah” and 
“Samson and Delilah.” Orchestral pro- 
grams were supplemented by concerts 
by Mr. Stoessel, violinist; Georges 
sarrere, flautist; Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist; Horatio Connell, baritone, and 
Lillian Gustafson, soprano. 

Performances were given in the new 
Smith-Wilkes Memorial Hall, built on 
the plan of a miniature ampitheater, 
without walls, and were heard by capac- 
ity audiences. 

Soloists were Reber Johnson and Er- 
nest La Prade, violinists; Lucien Kirsch. 
‘cellist; Vladimir Drucker and Dora D. 
Pardee, trumpeters; Joseph Pizzo, harp- 
ist; Warren Case. pianist; Olive Mar- 
shall and Milo Miloradovich, sopranos; 
Marjorie Beeby and Marjorie Squires, 
contraltos; Richard Miller and Samuel 
Ljungkvist, tenors; Wellington Smith, 
baritone, and Jackson Kinsey, bass. 





Frederick G. Shattuck the accompanist. 





Federation of Women’s Clubs Honor 


Bernice De Pasquali 


Members of the New York Federatior. 
of Women’s Clubs attended the Palace 
Theater this week to honor Bernice De 
Pasquali, who is singing soprano songs 
there. At the Monday matinée officials 
of the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs occunied five boxes and 
displayed their official banners. Tuesday 
the president of the Congress of States 
and associates attended. Wednesday 
Mrs. A. V. Orr, president of the Fresh 
Air Fund, entertained a party of friends. 
Thursday the National Opera Club, of 
which Mme. De Pasquali is honorary 
vice-president together with Frances 
Alda, was to attend. Today Mrs. William 
Cummings Story, honorary president of 
the D. A. R., was to be hostess to a num- 
ber of the Daughters. 





Arthur Friedman to Resume Teaching 
at New York School of Music 


Arthur Friedman, one of the best- 
known pupils of Liszt, will resume his 
teaching at the New York School of 
Music and Art this month. Mr. Fried- 
man, whose position on the faculty has 
attracted many advanced students and 
teachers to this institution, will con- 
nue his work through the entire year. 
Uthers who will continue as members of 
the faculty are Ralph Leech Sterner, 
director and teacher of singing; Paul 
Stoeving, violinist, and Frederick Ries- 
verg, pianist. The weekly recitals by 
advanced students, which has been a 
‘eature of the school during its twenty- 
‘wo years of existence, will be given on 
Wednesday evenings. 





\rthur Middleton Returns to New York 
from Outing in North Woods 


After a summer spent teaching in 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago, and in the 
horth woods, Arthur Middleton is back 
in New York getting ready for his con- 
‘ert season. Joint recitals with Paul 
Althouse will occupy a good part of his 
“me. Six recitals with Mr. Althouse 
nave been booked for the month of Oc- 
ober alone in Casper, Wyo.; Fargo, 


“ D.; Hibbing, Minn.; Winnipeg, 
ae St. Louis, Mo., and Schenec- 
ady, N. Y. 


Lucilla de Vescovi to Give Concerts in 
New York 

Lucilla de Vescovi, who will give a 
‘tries of concerts in New York this 
ming season under the management of 
atharine A. Bamman, was recently the 
of honor at a reception given in 
‘lan by Signor Clausetti of the firm of 


{ 


/ two songs by the former. 


Henry B. Vincent was the organist and * °n Sept. 15. 


G. Ricordi & Company. Ildebrando 
Pizetti and Arturo Toscanini were among 
the guests, and Mme. de Vescovi sang 
Ancient and 
modern soprano songs will be features 
of her winter’s -programs, which she will 
study under Mr. Toscanini before leav- 
ing Italy. 


PORTLAND HEARS SINGER 








Nikola Zan Will Return to Oregon for 
Special Class Next Summer 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 30.—Nikola 
Zan, New York baritone and teacher, 
whose special course has been one of 
the features of the summer musical sea- 
son, made his second appearance in re- 
cital, under the auspices of the United 
Croatian Societies, in the Turn Verein 
Hall on the evening of Aug. 23. With 
the exception of the opening group, 
which included an aria from Verdi’s 
“Simon Boccanegra,”’ two numbers by 
Denza and Hugo Wolf’s “Gesang 
Weylas,” the program was made up 
largely of folk-songs. There were 
groups from Dalmatia, Croatia, Serbia, 
Slavonia and Ruzic, in which the 
singer’s voice and ability as an artist 
had a wide opportunity. He was heard 
by a large audience that gave him spon- 
taneous applause. 

Mr. Zan’s summer class has_ been 
largely attended, not only by local 
singers and students, but also by many 
from other cities. He is planning to 
return next summer. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





T. S. Lovette to Reopen New York Studio 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—T. S. 
Lovette, pianist and teacher, who closed 
a successful summer class in New York 
and Washington recently, will reopen 
his New York studio in Carnegie Hall 
Among the teachers in- 
cluded in his New York class were Julia 
Robbins Chapman, prominent in musical 
circles of Tacoma, Wash., who was a 
former pupil of Mr. Lovette’s in Leipzig, 
and Pauline Byrd, pianist and singer of 
Enterprise, Ala. Miss Byrd was awarded 
the vocal scholarship given by the 
Alabama Federation of Music Clubs, 
which entitled her to a year’s tuition 
under Eva Whitford Lovette. Virginia 
Wiley, teacher of McKinney, Tex., and 
Mildred Ensign of Toledo were also 
members of the class. Both were former 
pupils of Mr. Lovette’s. They were 
heard in a recital at the close of the 
course and also gave a program over 
the radio, station WRC, in Washington. 





Mieczyslaw Miinz Scores Success in 
Australian Recitals 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, scored a 
success in his series of seven recitals 
and his two appearances with orches- 
tra in Sydney, Australia, according to 
a dispatch to his managers, Haensel and 
Jones. In the audience at his first re- 
cital were Dame Nellie Melba, Lady 
Helena Rous and the Polish consul. Mr. 
Miinz played a manuscript Menuet by 
Bach, discovered and presented to him 
by Busoni, a Gavotte presented to him 
by Sgambati, the Organ Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C by Bach-Busoni, 
Twenty-four Preludes, Op. 28, by Chopin, 
“Music Box” by Sauer and “Naila” by 


Delibes-Dohnanyi. After his Sydney 
appearances, Mr. Miinz went to Mel- 
bourne. 





W. Warren Shaw to Give Course in 
York, Pa. 


W. Warren Shaw, who has just re- 
turned to his home in New York from 
a vacation near Burlington, Vt., has 
arranged to give a special course in 
voice and répertoire in York, Pa., for 
ten days, beginning Sept. 8. He will 
resume teaching in his studios in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Sept. 24. 





Claude Warford Goes to Seashore 


Following the close of an unusually 
active summer season, during which his 
class numbered students from twelve 
States, Claude Warford, teacher of sing- 
ing, has gone to Rockport-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., for a period of rest and recrea- 
tion. He will return to New York early 
in September, beginning his teaching on 
Sept. 8. 





Max Jacobs Reopens Studio 


After a six weeks’ tour through Penn- 
sylvania, conducting his newly organized 
New York Chamber Symphony, Max 
Jacobs, violinist and conductor, has re- 
turned to New York and resumed in- 
struction in his studio. 


CINCINNATI CONDUCTOR IS 
HONORED BY BALLET CORPS 





Local Musicians Return from Vacations 
to Prepare for Active Teaching 
Schedules 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 30.—William Kopp, 
musical director of the “Zoo Frolic,’”’ who 
also conducted the Saturday evening 
ballets during the opera season and led 
the symphony concerts on all the after- 
noons, was presented by the members 
of the ballet with a music portfolio and 
a billfold in recognition of his work. 
He spent many hours. with Paul 
Bachelor, balletmaster and member of 
the Schuster-Martin School, in going 
over the music for the programs. 

Adolf Hahn, director of the College 
of Music, has returned from his vacation 
trip and announces that applications for 
dormitory quarters are fast being re- 
ceived. Albino Gorno, dean of the same 
school, as well as his brothers Romeo and 
Giacinto, have returned to the city. 
Sidney Durst, teacher of harmony and 
counterpoint, spent the entire summer 
in the city. 

Adolph Stadermann has_ returned 
from his vacation in Cleveland and 
Boston. In Cleveland, he substituted 
for Albert Riemenschneider, who has 
been in Paris, studying organ with 
Widor. 

The H. W. Gray Company has an- 
nounced the publication of three pieces 
for organ by Joseph Clokey, a graduate 
of Cincinnati Conservatory. Jessie D. 
Crenshaw, a graduate of the Consei'va- 
tory in the class of Jean Verd, is at 
present at Fontainebleau studying un-er 
Isadore Philipp. 

Thomas J. Kelly writes from St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, that he and his 
wife are enjoying their stay there, and 
that they have met Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
cian Thalbert there. They also spent 
some time in Munich and heard perform- 
ances of “Cosi fan tutte” of Mozart 
and “Rheingold” of Wagner. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Gigli and De Luca Returning for Appear- 
ances in Concert and Opera 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor, and Giuseppe 
De Luca, baritone, both of the Metro- 
politan, sailed from Italy on Sept. 4 and 
will arrive in New York about Sept. 12. 
Mr. Gigli is to sing at Sheepshead Bay 
at the Police Games on Saturday after- 
noon, Sept. 18, and with Mr. De Luca 
will leave for San Francisco the follow- 
ing day to appear in operatic perform- 
ances in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
At the close of the operatic season in 
California, Mr. Gigli will leave on a con- 
cert tour that will take him to Denver 
on Oct. 17, Detroit on Oct. 20 and Akron 
on Oct. 22, returning to New York on 
Oct. 24 to begin rehearsals with the 
Metropolitan Company. Mr. De Luca 
will give concerts in El Paso, Albur- 
querque and Nashville, arriving in New 
York on Oct. 26. 


Carl Flesch Will Play in Europe Before 
Coming to Curtis Institute 


An extensive tour of the principal 
cities of Germany, Holland and Poland 
will occupy Carl Flesch before leaving 
Europe about the middle of December 
to take up his duties as teacher of violin 
at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
in January. Besides teaching at the 
Curtis Institute, Mr. Flesch will be heard 
in concert, appearing with several of the 
larger orchestral organizations. 


Leo Braun Visits Europe on Vacation 


Leo Braun, singing teacher and coach, 
is spending a vacation of two months 
in Europe. Mr. Braun, who was at one 
time assistant conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera and who is the composer 
of instrumental and choral works, will 
resume teaching on Oct. 1. The Brahms 
Club, of which he is conductor, will 
renew activities also on Oct. 1. 





Marie Sundelius Leads Circus Parade 


Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, recently led the amateur circus 
parade in Harrisgn, Me., where she has 
a summer home. After arranging and 
studying programs for next season’s con- 
certs, she plans to return to New York 
soon, 


Ida Davenport Returns from Vacation 


Ida Davenport, soprano, who will 
make an extended tour next season 
under the management of the Independ- 
ent Musical Bureau of New York, has 


just returned from a vacation in New 
Hampshire and Maine. During her stay 
at Lake Sebago, Miss Davenport spent 
a portion of her time in the preparation 
of new programs. She will make a tour 
of the South in November. 





Zuro Forces Plan Free Park Concert 


Josiah Zuro and his Sunday Symphonic 
Society will give a free outdoor concert 
in Central Park on Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 9, under the auspices of the city. 

This will be the first of Zuro’s free 
concerts this season. The fall and winter 
series will be announced later. Tchai- 


», kevsky’s Fourth Symphony will open the 


‘,»program, followed by Verdi’s “Sicilian 
Vespers” Overture, “L’Arlésienne” Suite 
by Bizet and the Rakoczy March by 
Berlioz. 





Gustave L. Beeker to Reopen Studio 


Gustave L. Becker, pianist, composer 
and pedagogue, who has been spending 
the latter part of the summer at Mount 
Pleasant, in the Catskills, will return 
to New York shortly after the first of 
September and will resume his teaching 
on Sept. 8. 


PASSED AWAY 


Marjorie Harrold Foster 








ANDERSON, IND., Aug. 30.—Mrs. ‘Mar- 
jorie Harrold Foster, aged twenty-two, 
daughter of Orville Harrold, tenor, 
formerly of the Hammerstein and 
Metropolitan Opera Companies, died in 
hospital here yesterday of injuries re- 
ceived when an automobile in which 
she was riding ran down an embank- 
ment. Mrs. Foster, who is a resident 
of New York, was accompanied by her 
husband, Floyd Foster, and two other 
friends, all of whom were badly bruised 
and shaken up. Mr. Foster, who is 
a New York salesman, is said to be in 
a serious condition. Mrs. Foster’s body 
was taken to Muncie, Ind., by her 
mother, Mrs. Evalyn Harrold, first wife 
of Orville Harrold. Mr. Harrold and 
his other daughter, Patti, who have 
been fulfilling an engagement at the 
New York Hippodrome, left immedi- 
ately for Muncie upon receiving the 
news of Mrs. Foster’s death. Their 
places on the Hippodrome bill will be 
taken by Belle Storey and Raymond 
Hitchcock. 





Carlo d’Ormeville 


MILAN, Aug. 23.—Carlo d’Ormeville, 
librettist, impresario and _ journalist, 
died here recently. Mr. d’Ormeville 
was born in Rome in 1842, of French 
parents. He was director of the Khedi- 
val Theater in Cairo at the time of the 
world-premiére of Verdi’s “Aida” in 
1871, later becoming director of the 
Jolon Theater in Buenos Aires. He 
had made his home in Milan for a 
number of years. Mr. d’Ormeville wrote 
librettos of various operas including 
Marchetti’s “Ruy Blas” and Catalani’s 
“Loreley.” 





Katherine A. Condon 


Katherine A. Condon, for forty years 
a teacher in the New York public 
schools and for the last six years prin- 
cipal of Public School 103, died at her 
apartment in New York, on Aug. 25. 
Miss Condon was an ardent music-lover 
and did much to foster interest in music 
among the school children, specializing 
in the training of boys’ voices. Each 
year her pupils gave a concert in the 
auditorium of Wadleigh High School. 
Miss Condon was a native of New York 
and was educated in the public schools 
and at Hunter College. 





W. H. Sheetz 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, Mo., Aug. 30.— 
W. H. Sheetz, pioneer musician, band- 
master and Civil War veteran, died 
here on Aug. 24. Mr. Sheetz was born 
in Philadelphia, May 25, 1849, and, un- 
ti! stricken with blindness seven years 
ago, was active in musical life. He 
had visited every state in the Union 
with Barnum & Bailey’s and Ringling 
Brothers’ circuses. He is survived by 
his wife, a daughter and three sons, all 
of whom are musicians. 

FREDERICK A. COOK. 





Arthur H. Kimball 


WASHJNGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—Arthur 
H. Kimball, a prominent singer and 
pianist of the National Capitol, died 
here on Aug. 27. Dr. Kimball was a 
classmate of President Coolidge at 
Amherst. A. T. MARKS. 
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No. 1 © Underwood & Underwood 


1, Vladimir De Pachman on His Farm at Dunraven, N. Y.; 2, Percy Grainger on a Bush Track in His Native Australia; 3, May Peterson and Her Husband, Col. E. O. Thompson, 
in Her New Home Town, Amarillo, Tex.; 4, Helen Scoville, Pianist, Looking for Thrills in Joplin, Mo.; 5, Ignace Hilsberg, Pianist at Whitestone Landing, L. I.; 6, Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, Manager of the Cleveland Orchestra, on a Wyoming Ranch; 7, Georgette Leblanc on the French Side of the Pyrenees; 8, Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, with Her Accom- 
panist, Lois Mills, at Alton Bay, N. H.; 9, Elena Barberi, Pianist, on the Links at Barre, Vt.; 10, Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, in an English Garden in Kent; |], 


Charles Stratton, Tenor, with His Old Negro Mammy, Aunt Caroline, at Clarksville, Tenn. 


the world attract artists 
in the summer time. 
With his faithful friends, 
the Palottellis, Vladimir 
de Pachmann has been 
tasting the joys of farm life at his 
summer home in the Catskills, Gleds- 


mere Lodge, at Dunraven, N. Y.; but 
another pianist, Percy Grainger, has 
gone back to his native Australia for 
a concert tour, and between appearances 
he may renew acquaintance with the 
bush. After a visit to Adelaide, South 
Australia, where his mother was born, 
he went off into the hills to “rough it” 
until the new season and its duties call 
him back to the concert-platform. 

May Peterson and her husband, Col. 
E. O. Thompson, were given a reception 
by the town of Amarillo, Tex., when they 
returned from their honeymoon. The sun 
is hot in Texas in August, but Miss 
Peterson has developed an affection for 
the open air and ranching life. Col. 
Thompson is the proprietor of the lead- 
ing hotel in Amarillo, and the couple will 


divide their time between New York and 
Texas in off seasons. During the active 
months of the fall and winter, however, 
Miss Peterson will fulfill her concert 
engagements and make a cross-country 
tour. 

Ignace Hilsberg, the young Polish 
pianist, who won right to a recital 
appearance in the New York Stadium 
Auditions, favors the tennis courts of 
Long Island. At Whitestone Landing, 
where he is spending his summer, he is 
giving a good deal of time to the game. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes, the inde- 
fatigable manager of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, deserted her offices for a 
ranch in Wyoming. A month in Tshawooa 
at the N. E. Ranch gave her a taste of 
the great outdoors. With her hosts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cox (Mrs. Cox is a niece 
of Emma Eames), she tramped and in- 
dulged in sports. She has just returned 
to Cleveland and is busy with plans for 
the coming season. 

Georgette Leblanc has left Paris for 
a quiet resort on the French side of the 
Pyrenees. She will return to America 
early in the fall for a tour across the 
country. 


KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


When Ernest Hutcheson’s New York 
piano studios closed for the summer, 
Helen Scoville, his assistant, went home 
to Joplin, Mo., to give a piano course. 
She was prepared for a quiet, unevent- 
ful vacation, but she discovered the joys 
of aviation and some very talented piano 
pupils. 

Ethelynde Smith and her accompanist, 
Lois Mills, are at Alton Bay, N. H., on 
the shores of Lake Winnepesaukee, 
where they are combining the joys of 
summer sports with hard work. Miss 
Smith gave the first concert at the new 
Bay View Pavilion there on Aug. 7. and 
has since been devoting herself to the 
preparation of programs for next season. 

Elena Barberi is also in the mountains 
of New England, at Barre. Vt., where 
she is on the links every day and often 


PIANOS 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


on the courts. Preparation for three 
Aeolian Hall recitals is taking a good 
deal of her time. 

Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, after several weeks 
in the English countryside at Kent and 
a pleasant stav in London, has gone to 
Paris to shop between seasons. She 1s 
leaving soon for St. Moritz, where she 
will spend a few weeks before she sets 
sail for America. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, is taking his 
vacation at his old home in Clarksville. 
Tenn. There he is working with the old 
family servant, Aunt Caroline. It was 
from this Southern mammy that Mr 
Stratton learned the Negro spirituals 
which he sings at his concerts. He \ 
return north to open his season at t! 
Berkshire Festival at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 


Grands 
of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal actios 


An ‘Artistic Triumph, | 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa. 
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